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1)1 lii’o i- V. i.-iiloiu.” 8o vi-fite Olivor (ioUlwnILfi ; aiul 
fciu'oly a'ljnng ihoao wJio have Ciirned the woi-hl’s gi'.iti- 
tudo by this iiilmsfcvatioi). he imiat be aecorcted a coit^ 
spiouous place. If, in the.se delightful writings of his, 
ho ino.stly avoids the d.arker problems of esistenoe— if 
the mystery of the tragic and apjparently viumerited 
and mireqnited .snileiiug in. the world is rarely touched 
upon— : we om pardosi the omission for the .sake of the 
gentle optimi.sm that would lucher look on. the kindly 
side of life, “ You come hot and tired from the day’s 
battle, and this sweet minstrel .sings to you,” .say,y 
.Mr. Thackeray. ‘‘Who could h)um the kind vagrant 
harper 1 Whom did he over hiu't 1 Be carrie.s no 
veipoii '.aiG the h.u'p on which he p].ay.s to you : au<l 
v-ith wbii ’i In' delights grojit and huinhlo, yonuy and 
old, the captains in the tents, or the . soklioi-s round the 
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firs, 01' tl 4 r -^i-omen and children in the villager, ai; wlroso 
poi-rr.Crt |ie and sings his simple songs of love and 
bofuity,’/ And it is to bo suspeotod — ^it is to be hojied,; 
at lease;— that the cheerfulness wiiich shines like sun- 
light tiiirough Goldsmith’s writings, did not altogether 
desert himself oven m the most trying hours of his 
waySiVai'd and troubled career. He had, with all his 
sensitiveness, a fine hajipy-go-lucky disposition ; was 
ready for a frolic when ho had a guinea, and, when ho 
had none, could turn a sentence on the humorous side 
of starvation; and certainly never attributed to tho 
iupi, sties or neglect of society misfortunes the origin 
of which lay nearer Lome. 

Of course, a very dark picture might be drawn of 
Goldsmith’ .s life ; ami the sufferings that he uirdoubtedly 
endured have been made a whip w'ith wliich to lash the 
ingratitude of a world not too quick to recognise the 
claims of genius. He has been put before us, without 
any brighter lights to the picture, as the most unfor- 
tunate of poor devils ; the heart-broken usher ; the 
hack ground down by sordid booksellers ; the starving 
occupant of successive garrets. This is the aspect of 
Goldsmith’s career which naturally attracts Mr. It'orstor. 
Mi’o i'or.ster seems to have been liaunted throughout Ma 
life ))y the idea that Providence li.ad .some especial .spite 
again.st literary persons ; and that, in a measure to enm- 
pciisate them for their sad lot, .society should bo very kind 
to ttiem, while the Government of tho day might make 
tliem Companions of the Bath or give them jio.sts in the 
Civil iScrvico. In the otherwise copious, thoroiigli, and 
valuable Zi/’e aiul Times t>f Oliver GoMmnilh, avb find an 
aIiiio,sfc hriiiiiliatiiig insistance on the complaint that 
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{li, . 'nlrl.'iiuili (lid it*d, ro(,'(nve gicalor roc'0‘ niitoa 
;ui(! ftiii'.i.s of money f'i-cirn iiiw eontempoi iirie.j. 

f.lold- iriillj is here ilio pool- iiegleoled .siaai- ” ; his 
“ ijiiii-L-cd ill-fortimu ” attends liini eousiautly ; lio .sJi.ire.s 
•• tile ovil desiiiiies of nieu of letters ” ; l\o tras ons of 
tviio "sLiuggled into fame u-itliout the aid of 
Eiig'Hsli iiiititutious ” ; in short, “ ho wrote, and paid the 
peimUy. ’ Nay, even Ithrislianity itself is uuiieaehed 
on account of the persecution suffered Ijy poor Gold- 
Kiiiith. “Tltere Iwd been a Christian religion extant 
for sevoutBen liundi-ed and lifty-soven years," writes Mr. 
it'or.'ter, “ the tvorld having bc-en :u.-qn:i,iiited, for even so 
long, with its spiritual necessities and respoii-sihilitios ; 
yet her.', in the middle of the eighteenth century, w.as 
tlio eminence ordiaurily conceded to a spiritunl toucher, 
in one of tho.se men who come upon the earth to lift 
their fellow-uion above its miry wa3's. He in up in a 
garret, writing for bread lie cannot got, and dunned for 
a milk-score ho cannot pay,” That Christianity might 
have been worse employed than in paying the ndllcnian’s 
score i.s true enough, for then the milkniim would have 
come by his own ; but tha.t Christianity, or the state, or 
•socictv .should bo scolded because an author HuH'nr.s the 
natural consecpiences of his allowing hi.s expenditure 
to eM'ioecI hi.s incoino, seems a littlo hard. And this is 
a .sort of writing tliat is peculiarly inappropjriato in 
tlui case of Goldsmith, w-ho, if over any man was author 
of lii.s own misfortunes, may fairly have the charge 
brought against him. “Men of genius,” aaj'.s 1\Ir. 
For.sti-r, “ can more easily starve, than the w.-orld, with 
saffaiy to itself, can continue to neglect and starve 
them." reriiaps so; but the English nation, which 
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ha?, iilways had a regard and oveir love for Oliver Uold- 
.sraifch, tiiaii is ciulte peculiar in the history of litorutiu’e, 
and which has boen glad to overlook his faults and 
follies, and eager to sympathise vith him in the many 
miseries of his careoi*. will be slow to believe that it 
is responsible for any starvation tha,t Goldsmith may 
have endured. 

However, the key-note has been firmly struck, and it 
still vibr.ates. Goldsmith was the unlnckiest of mortals, , 
the haples.s victim of circnmstauces. “ Yielding to that 
united pre.ssiire of labour, pemiry, and sorrow, with 
a frame exhausted by niu-emitting and illrewavded 
drudgery, Goldsmith was indebted to the forbearance 
of creditors for a peaceful burial.” But what, now, 
if .some foreigner strange to the traditions of English 
literatnre — some Japanese student, for example, or the 
hfew Zealander come before his time — were to go over 
the ascertained facts of Goldsmith’.^ life, and were 
suddenly to announce to us, with the happy audacity 
of ignorance, that he, Goldsmith, was a quite ex- 
ceptionally fortimate person ? “ "Why,” ho might say, “ I 
find that in a country where the vast majority of peoples 
are born to Labour, Oliver Goldsmith was never asked 
to do a stroke of work toward.s the eiirning of his own 
living until he had .arrived at man’s estate. All that 
wa.s expected of him, as a youth and as a young mrjn, 
was that he should equi]! himself fully for the battle of 
life. He was niaintainod at college until he had taken 
his degree. Again aiul again ho was furnished witii 
funds for further study and foreign travel; iuiil iigain 
and again he giirablod his opportunities away. The 
constant kindness of his undo only made him the best 
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boginiiff loUor-vv’rittiT the woi-ld has seen. In iliR nu'dst 
of iti.-; (lebi ami i3i«tress as a liookseller's (Inidge, he 
reoeivt-.s .€400 foi' three nights’ performanoe o£ '/'ha 
U'oo'T-yawmJ Man ; he immediately pnrcluises ehaitiljers 
in Brick (Jourt for .£100 ; and forthwith begins to 
bfs'ro’.v, a,¥ before. It is true that he died owing .£2000, 
and waa indebted to the forbearance of creditor.s for a 
peaceful burial ,; but it aiipears that during tJio last 
sevcsi years of his life Im had been earning an annual 
iiiennit* equivalent to £800 of lOnglisli currency.' He 
^¥a3 a mair liboi'ally and aifectionately brouglit up, who 
bad many relative.^ and many friends, .anil who had the 
proud eatisfaetion — which has been denied to many men 
of geniins —of knowing for yeav.s before he died that bis 
merits na a writer bad been recognised by the great' 
bulk of bis countiwmen. And yet this strange English 
nation is inelmecl to suspect that it tre.ated him rather 
badly ; and Christianity i,s attacked because it did not 
pay Gohl,siuitb',s inilkseore.” 

Our Japanese friend may be exaggerating j but lii.s 
position is after all fairly tenable. .It may at lea.st 
bo looked at, before entering on the following brief 
vesvini of the leading facts in Goldsmith’s life, if only 
to rosturo our equanimitjn Eor, naturally, it is not 
p!ea.simi to think that any^ previous generation, however 
neglectful of the claims of literaiy persons (as com- 
pared with the claims of .such wretched creatures as 
Ijb^siciitna, men of science, artists, engineer. ■=, and so 

. ' The calculation is Lord Macaulay’s : . see his BmjrupMiMl 

■ Essaijs. : . : 
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foi'th) filiould so cruelly have ill-trcated one Vviiom v'e 
all love now. This inheritance of ingraiitndo is mor..- 
than wo can bear. Is it true that Goldamith- vc.s ao 
harshly dealt with by those b;wbariau ancestors of 
oiir.sl 
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SCHOOL AND COU/r.r,E. 

Thu C>oldf.Hutlw wero of Erigliali deacpnt; Goldsmith’rf 
fatUor was a Protestant clei'gjTiian in a poor littlo vil- 
lage intlieeounly of Ivongford; and when Oliver,, one' 
of several (iliildreu, was born in this village of Pallas, 
or Pallasmore, on the JOth November, 172S, the Kev. 
Charles Goldsmith was passing rich on i£-tO a year. But 
a couple of years later Mr. Goldsmith .succeeded to a 
more lucrative living ; and forthwith removed his family 
to the village of Lissoy, in the county of AYestmeath. 

Here at once our interest in the stoiy begins ; is this 
Lis.soy the sweet Auburn that w'e have known and loved 
since our childhood'? Lord Macaulay, with a great 
deal of vehemence, avers that it is not ; that there 
never was any such hamlet as Auburn in Ireland ; 
that The. Dem-ied Village i.s a hopelessly iucongruoiis 
poem ; and that Goldsmith, in combining a, descrip- 
tion of a probably Kentish village with a doscription 
of an Irish ejectment, “has produced somotbing whicli 
never was, and never will bo, seen in any part of the 
world.’' This • criticism is ingenious and plausible, 
but it is unsound, for it happeixs to overlook one of 
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tJic fu'ets of human iia,ti\re-- tlie liingihiyini;' 

delight of the mind , in what is long remembered and 
rsinote. U’liab was it that the iinaginatiou of tloblumith, 
in his life-long bauishme.nt, conid not seo when ho 
looked buck to the home of his childhood, and his ofirlj’ 
friends, and tho sport.s and occupatimr.s of his youth ? 
Lissoy was no doulit a poor enough Irish village ; and 
perhaps the fai-ms Avero nob too Avell cultivated t and 
pcririps tho village preacher, who wa.s so dear to all 
the eonntry ronnd, Lad to administer many a thrashing 
to a certaiu gr.acolesfl .son of his ; and perliap.s Paddy 
Byrne was .something of a pedant ; and no doubt pig.s 
ran over the '• nicely sanded iloor ” of the inn; arid no 
doubt tho village .state.sinen occasionally indulged in 
a free tight. But do you think that was tho lassoy that 
Goldsmith thought of in his dreary lodgings in Fleet- 
Street coiii'ts ? No. It was the .Lissoy Avhofe the 
vagrant lad had first seen the “ primro.se peep beneath 
■the thorn ” ; where ho had li.stened to the my.steriou.s 
call of the bittern by the unfrequented rirmr; it was 
a .Lmsoy still ringing rvith the glad laughter of young, 
people in the twilight ]iouv.s ; it was a Lissoy for ever 
beautiful, and tendnr, and far awa,y. Tho grown-up 
Goldsmith had not to go to any Kentish village for a 
model; the familiar scone.s of hhs youth, regarded with 
all tho AA'istfulncss and longing of an exile, became 
glorified enough. “ IE I go to the opera ivhere Signora 
Oolondia pours out all the mazes of melody,” he wi-ito.s 
to iMr. Hndcon, “I sit. and sigh for Lissoy’s fireside, 
and Johnny Armstrong’s Last (-food A'ight ITojn T’cggy 
Golikn.” 

There Avas but little in the circum,st;mces of Gold- 
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enily life likely to fit liim for, or to lead him 
into, a. UteiTiry eMreer; in fact, he did not take to 
liieruuri'.'', nnfil he liad tried pretty nearly everything 
eh:« an a method of earning a living. If he Wiis i)i- 
tende'.l for anything, it was no doubt his father’.^ 
■wish tluit bo should enter the Ohnreh ; and he got 
fiuch education as the poor Ii'iah clergyman — who was 
not a very provident person — could .afford. The oliild 
Goldsmith was Jir.st of all taught Ids alpliabet at Inane, 
by a niaid-fievvant, tvlio was also a relation of the family ; 
then, at tho age of .six, he was sent to that village sehnol 
■wliielt, with its profoinid and learned nin.ster, he bus 
made familiar to all of u.s ; and after that hd van .sent 
further a-field for his learning, heinginoved fj-oui this to 
the other boarding-sohool ns tlie occasion demanded., 
Goldsmith's school-life could not have been altogether a 
pdeasant time for hiih. Wo hear, indeed, of his being 
concerned in a good many frolics— robbing, orchards, 
and the like ; and it is said that he .attained proficiency 
in the game of fives, But .a shy mid .sensitive lad 
like Gohlsndth, who was eagerly desirous of being 
thought well of, and whose appearance only invited tho 
theughtle.ss but cruel ridienie of his .schoolmates, must 
have snlVei'ed a good deah He ivas little, pitted ivith 
the small-pox, and awkward ; and schoolboys are 
amazingly frank. He was not strong enough to thrash 
tliem into respect of him ; he had no big brother to 
be(;(>me his champion ; his pocket-money 'ivas not lavi.sh 
enough f o enable him to buy over enemies or subsidi.se 
allies- 

in similiir circnmstancses it has sometimes hap[ienoil 
that a boy physioitlly inferior to his comprinions ha.s 
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co3i.^/)]etl himself' by proving his monlftl jiro-svpss — lu^s 
f-coreil oft his fniluve at cricket by the taking of priKe.-.. and 
has revenged himself fora drubbing by writing a huupoon. 
.But oven this last resource was not open to CJoldsmith. 
lie was a dull boy; “a stupid, heavy blockhead,” is 
Dr. Streau’s phra.se in smuming up the estimate formed 
of young Gold, smith by his conteniportmes at school. 
Of course, a.s soon as he been, mo famous, everybody 
began to hunt up recolleeumus of his having said or 
clouo this or tlint, in order to prove that there were 
signs of the coming greatness. People began to re- 
member that lio had been .stispected of scribbling 
verses, which ho burned. What schoolboy has not 
done the like? Wo know ho\v the biographer, s of 
great painteivs point out to us that their hero early 
showed the bent of his mind by drawing the figures 
of animals on doors and walls -with a piece of chalk ; 
as to which it may be observed that, if every schoolboy 
who scribbled verses and sketched in chalk on a brick 
wall, vvere to grow up a genius, poem.s and pictures 
wmuld be plentiful enough. However, there is the 
appai’eutly authenticated anecdote of young Goldsmith’s 
turning the tables on the fiddlor at his uncle’s dancing- 
party. The fiddler, struck by the odd look of the boy 
who was capering about the room, called out “ iEsop ! " 
whereupon Goldsmith is said to have instantly replied, 

“ Our herald liatli proclaimed this snying, 

See a?n!Mop dancin.g and his monkey playing ! ” 

But even if this story be true, it is wortli nothing as tin 
augury ; for quickness of repartee was precisely the ac- 
complishment which the adult Goldsmith eonspicuoasly 
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liiola il. Put ii ppu into his Laiicl, and shut him up 
in a room ; then lie was master of tho silnation-— 
nothing ermld he more incisive, polished, and easy thiii 
ilia playful saroiiKm. Butin society any fool could get 
tho hotter of him bj^ a sudden question followed by a 
hoiae-langh. All through his life — even after he had 
become one of the moat famous of living writers— 
Ooklsmith suffered from want of self-coniidcnco, B o 
was too anxious to please. In his eager acquie-sccnee, 
he would Iduiidei’ into miy tra]! that was laid for him. 
A grain or two of the .stolid self sutilciency of the 
blockheads wlio laughed at him would not only linv© 
improved Jii.s (,‘haraetcr, but would have eonsideiubly 
uddod 1,0 the liappine.ss of hi.s life, 

As a natiu'al consequence of this timidity, Goldsmith, 
when opportunity served, assumed airs of mngnifieent 
importauco. Every one Imows tho story of the mistake 
on which A 7 /e tb'ivops to Conquer is founded. Getting 
free at last from all tho turmoil, and an-ideties, and 
niortiile.ation.s of school-life, and returning home on a 
lent hack, tho roloasod schoolboy i.s feeling very graud 
indeed. Tie is now sixteen, would fain pass for a man, 
and has a uholo golden guinea in his pocket. ./Vnd so 
ho takes the journey very leisurely until, getting bo- 
nigiitecl ill a certain v'illago, he asks the way to the 
“ best house,” and is directed liy a facetious per.son to 
tiio lumse of tho squire. The squire by good luck falls 
in wit! i the joke ; and then we have a very pretty 
comedy indeed --the impecunious schoolboy playing the 
part of a ihie gentleman on the strength of his solitary 
gniiieii, ordeiing a bottle of wine after his supper, and 
inviting his landlord and hia landlord’s wife and daughter 
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to itiiii liim in the supper-room. Q’iie contiMsb, in a7/<? 
^'toups io Conquer, between Mai'low’s emliarrassed difti- 
lienee on cerbiin occasions and his iMidacious eflroulevy 
on others, found many a parallel in the incidents of 
Croldaniith’s own life ; and it is not improbable that 
the writer of the comedy was thinking of some of his 
own experiences, when ho made Miss Havdeastle say 
to her timid suitor: “A want of courage upon some 
occasions assumes the appesirance of ignorance, and 
betrays us when we most want to excel.” 

It ivas, pei'ha.p.s, ju.st as well that the fuipper, and 
bottle of wine, and lodging at Squire Fcathcr.ston’.s had 
not to be paid for out of the schoolboy’.s guinea,' for, 
young Goldsmith was now on his w.ay to college, and 
the funds at the dispo.sal of the Goldsmith family 
were not over alnmdaut. Goldsmith’s .sister having 
married the .son of a well-todo man, her father eon- 
.siclered it a point of honour that she, should have a 
dowry : and in giving her a sum of i£400 ho so crippled 
the means of the family, that Goldsmith had to be sent 
to college not a.'! a pensioner but as a sizar. It appears 
that tlie young gentleman’s pride revolted against this 
proposal; and that be was won over to consent only Ity 
the persua.sions of his uncle Ooiitai'ine, who him.self h.-id 
been a .sizar. So Goldsmith, now in hi,s eighteenth year, 
went to Dublin; managed somehow or other— though 
ho was the last in the list — ^to pfxss the necessary exami- 
nation ; and eutei'ocl upon his college career (1745.) 

Ilow ho lived, and what ho learned, at Trinity Col- 
lege; are both largely matters of eoujectiiro ; the ohief 
features of such record as we have are the various 
weans of raising a little money to which the poor 
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fiiKur had to roHorfc; a continual quavreliin^ v.itli his 
tiiio)’, an ill-conditioned, brute, who baited ttoldhUiitli 
and occaf.ionally beat him; and a chance frolic when 
fnuds were fortlieuming. It was while Iia was at 
'IVinity College tliat his father died; so that Gold- 
smith -ivas reiidered more tlui-n ever depeitdont on the 
kindness of his uncle Conta-ritie, w'ho throughout seems 
to have taken much interest in his odd, ungainly 
nephew. A loan from a friend or a visit to the 
pawnbroker tided over tlio severer difficulties ; and 
then from time to time the writing of street-bidlads, 
for which ho got five Rhilling.s a-pioco at a certain 
repository, came in to help. It wa.s a hap>i''y-go-lneky, 
hand-to-mouth .sort of existence, involving a good deal 
of luirdship and humiliation, but having its frolics and 
gaieties notwitlistanding. One of those avas pretty neai' 
t-o pTitting an end to his collegiate career altogether. 
He had, sniartiug under a public admonition for having 
been concerned in a riot, taken seriously to his studies 
and had competed for a scbolai'ship. He mi3,sed tho 
soholarshii), but- gained an exhibition of the value of 
thirty -shillings; whereupon he collected a number of 
fi’ieud.s of both soxes in his rooms, and proceeded to 
ha\'o ]ii;.ili jiidcs thei’o. In the midst of tlio dancing 
and \ipi'onr, in comes his tutor, in such a paSf-ion that 
he knocks Goldsmith down. This imsult, received 
before hi.-; i’rioud.s, was too much for the unlucky sizar, 
wlio, flic very nest day, sold his boofo, ran .a way from 
enllogo, !nid ultimately, after having been on the verge 
of starvation onco ov twice, made his way t<.> Lissoy. 
Ilc-re his brothor got hold of him ; persuaded him to 
go back ; and the escapade w'as condoned somehow. 
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C-'oliUmith vemainc'd a<, Tviinty riollf*"!? iiiitil iio look hki 
(l«gr6o (1710.) ffe was again lowest in the list; birl.. 
sull lie liad passed ; and he niusfc have learned rome- 
thing, ITo was now tAveuty-one, with all the world 
before him ; imd the question ■was as to how he was 
to employ such knowledge as he had acquired. 



On-U’TTilTl TIi. 

TPI.ENiJSij, ANI> roilUIGN TRAVKI.. 

But fiolilsiuiih was not in any hurry to acquire oillior 
wealth or fame. He had a happy knnelc of enjoying 
the present hour—cspecially when there were one or 
two boon companions witli liiui, and a pack of cards 
to be found; and, after his roliirn to his mother’s 
house, he appears to have enteverl upon the biisineas of 
idleness with much philosophical satisfaction. 3f he 
was not quite such an unlettered oIoAvn as he has 
described in Tony Lumpkin, ho had at least all Tony 
Lumpkin’s high .spirits and love of joking and idling ; 
and he wa.s surrounded at the ale house hy just such a 
company of admirens as used to meet at tho famous 
’rhreo .'Pigeon-s. Sometimes ho helj:>ed in bis brother’s 
scliool; siometimcis he went errands fo]' lii.s mother ; 
occasionally he would sit and meditatively play the 
Ihite— for the day was to be passed somehow; then in 
the evening came (he assemblage in Conway’s inn, with 
thr glas.s, and the ])ijie, and the cards, and the upro.a.riou.s 
jest or .song. “But Scriptiu'e aoith an ending to all 
lino things must be,” and the friends of this jovial 
young •' buekeen ” began, to tire of his idleness and his 
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rccnTont. visits. The}’ gave him hints thiithc luiglit sot 
aboixt doing .soiuotliing to pi-ovido himseif witli n living ; 
and the tir.st thing they thought of xvas that he shonld 
go into the Church — perhaps as li sort of puritication- 
honse after George Conway’s inn. Accordingly Gold- 
.srnith; who appe.ar.y to have been a most good-natured 
and oomj)liant youth, did make application to iiic 
Bishop of Elphin. There is souia doubt about the 
preci.so reasons which induced tlie Bi.shop to decline 
Goldsmith's application, bub at any rate the Church 
was denied the aid of the young man’.s eloquence and 
erudition. Then he tiled te-'iehing, and through the 
good oilieos of his uncle he obtained a tutorship which 
ho held for a considerable time — long enough, indeed, to 
enable him to amass a sum of thirty pound.?. When he 
quarrelled with his patron, and once more “took the 
world for his pillqxv,” as the Gaelic stories say, he had 
this .sum in his pockot and was posses-sod of a good 
horse. 

He started awfiy from Bnllymahon, where his 
mother was now living, with some vague notion of 
making his fortune as casua.1 circum-stanco might 
direct. Tlie expedition e.ame to a pi.’emature end ; 
and he returned without the money, and on the biwlr of 
a xvretched animal, telling his mother a cock-aud-bnH 
story of the most amusing simplicity. “If Umde 
Contavino heheved those letters,” says Mr. Thaekoray, 

“ — — if Oiiver’.s mother believed that story which the 
youth related of his going to Cork, ivith the purpose of 
embarking for America; of his having paid hi.s passago- 
nioney. and iiaving sent his kit on hoard ; of the anony- 
mous captain sailing axvay xvith Oliver's valuable 
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iu ii nauifcless .ship, never to retui'ii ; if I.'nolo 
ffiuiiivinc :nnl I, ho mother iit Ballymahon believed lii-f 
.'■Ir.i'i'-.., tiioy mtiht havo hoen a veiy sfinipie pair; .ns it. 
■.viis a voi-y sirjiplti rogue indeed who cheated them.” 
Indeed, if a.ny oiie is aii3dou,s to till up this liiiiiufi in 
fjohlaui ill's life, tJio best thing he can do i.s to di.-card 
CioldsiidLli'.-. .suspicions record of his adventin’ps. and 
jsit in its place the faithful record of the .nJvf-'iiLiuv.s 
of ?Jr, fhivry T.yjidoii, when that modest youth loft his 
niothf‘i‘'s hou'-o and rode to Jlublin, with a teriain 
niiinber of ptiinca.s in Li.s puchc-l. But whether Itiicle 
Contarinc! iielifu-pd the .story or no, be was ready to give 
the young gontiein.-in another chance ; and this time it 
was the legal profession that was ciio.sen. Oold.'jmith got 
fifty pounds from his undo, and reached Itublin. Ju si 
vomin'kably brief .space of time ho had gambled away the 
fifty pounds, smd was on his way back to Uallym.ahon, 
where his mother’s reception of him vrua not very 
cordial, though his uncle forgave hiui, and was onto, 
more ready to start him in life. 'J3ut in what direction i 
Teadiing, the Church, and the law had lo.st their attrac- 
tion, s for him, Well, this time it was medicine. In 
fact, any t-'ovt of project way cajmh]© of drawing fiU'th 
tJio good old undo’s bounty. The funds -wero again 
foriln;muiiig ; Gold.smith started for Edinburgh, and 
now (1751) .saw Ireland for the last time. 

lie lived, and he informed his uncle that ho .studied, 
iu Edinburgh for a year and a half ; at the ( ad of 
which time it appeared to him that liis knowledge of 
uiedicisiG woiibl bn much improved by foreign tr.ivol. 
Thoro was .ilbinus, for example, “the great prob'.-'hor 
of Leyden,” as lie wrote to the credulous uncle, from 
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\vboiii he would doubtless learn much. When, liavinu- 
got another twenty pounds for travelling expenses, he did 
reach Leyden (1754), lie mentioned Gaubius, the chemical 
professor. Gaubius is also a good name. That his inter- 
course with the.se learned persons, and the serious nature 
of his studies, were not incompatible with a little liglit 
relaxation in the wo.y of gambling is not impossible. 
On one occasion, it is said, he was so lucky that he 
came to a fellow- student with hi.s pockets full of money; 
mid was induced to resolve never to play again — a. 
resolution broken about as soon<;a3 made. Of course 
be lost all his winnings, and more ; and had to borrow 
a trifling sum to get himself out of the place, Then 
an incident occurs which is highly charaeteristio of the 
better side of Goldsmith’s nature. He had just got 
this money, and wa.s about to leave Leyden, when, as 
Mr. Forster writes, “ he passed a florist’s garden on his 
return, and seeing some rare and high-priced flower, 
which his uncle Contarino, an enthusiast in such thing.s, 
had often spoken and been in search of, he ran in with- 
out other thought than of immediate pleasure to his 
kindest friend, bought a parcel of tho roots, and scat 
them off to Ireland.” Ho had a guinea in liis pocket 
when he started on the grand tour. 

Of this notable period in Goldsmith’s life (1.7B5-6) very 
little is known, though a good deal has been guessed. A 
minute record of all the personal adventures that befell 
the wayfarer as he trudged from country to ooimtry, a 
diary of the odd humours and fancies that mu.st liavo 
occurred to him in his solitary pilgrimages, W'ould be of 
quite Inestimable value ; but even the letters that Gold- 
smith wrote homo from time to time are lost; while The 
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clilofJy of a series of 

if'cciioii'i Oil the goveniment of various stales, luoi-o 
liis'.'ly Ti) iiiv‘,'0 WigngoJ. tbe attention of a Fleet street 
i utuor. livnig in ;m atmostiUcrc of boobs, tlian to linvo 
i,n:oiij.iI*!d jiiiiid of a tninijj anxious about Iris finjrper 
luui his nigirfc's loilging. Boswell says ho ‘’ disputed ” 
iris ^.'ay llivough Murope. It is nmdi move prolinble 
that ho begged his way through Europe. The roiuantio 
VLj'.^Uin. T.hioh li.is been niarlo tbe subject of many u 
oliarinino' pielui'o. is that lie wa.s entertained by the 
p.a.is; ntvy whwu he had delighted with his playing on 
the fluto. It is ijnito probable that (ioldsmith, whose 
imagination had been oaptiriited by the story of how 
Jjarmi von Holberg had as a young num r<‘filly passed 
through Fiance, (Jermany, oudlfulland in this Orpheus. 
lil;e manner, may have imt a lluto in his pocket when he 
1 fi l.eydon; but it is far froio safe to assume, as is 
gcnurally done, that Ooldsmith was Mmself the hero of 
(ho adventures described in diopter xx. of the Vicar of 
WuhJlelJ. It is the more to Ira regretted that we have 
no autlientic reeoid of tlie.se devious wandering.s, that 
by this iir.io floldsinith had acquired, as is shown in 
other Iqth'i's, a poli.shed, easy, and graceful .style, with 
a very con»idci-ablo faculty of huinorou.s observotion. 
Tl'-.wo ingenious lettor.s to his uncle (they u.sually 
iiioluded a. little hint about nioney) were, in fact, . a 
trillo too literary both in .sub.staiice and in form; we 
could even now, looking at them with a pardonable 
ciiiio'-lty, have sjiorod h littlo of their foruiol antithesis 
for -omc more precise information about the writer and 
hi.s stirrdimdings. V" 

'i’hc ' tiMiioi st thing about this Blrango journey cl!, over 
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Envoi 13 Vk.ii dit' f ii'liivo or dolii Jiiitii di pick nii ' s 
common ftsifl ordiuavyacfjaaintancc with the familiar facts 
of natnrftl hiafcory. The ignomnco nn this jioint of the 
author of the Jm-m-ataJ iv^afim-ewas a conatant subject of 
jest among Goldsmith’ s friends. They declared he could 
Bot tell the diSeroJice befctreen any tv/o sorts of bhrudoov 
fowl until he SOW' them cooked and on the table. : But it 
snay ba said prematuicly here that, even when he i.s 
uvrong fis to his facts , or his svraef/ing genkralisations, 
ono is inciinod to forgive hina on account of the quaint 
gvacef ulneas and point of his style. W hen Mr . Bnrchell 
says, “Tins' rule .scenin to e.’ctcunl even to other animals r 
the littlo vermin raco aro ovov ircachorou-'i, eruol, and 
cowardly, whilst tho.io endov.'od with fitrenglh and 
power ai'O genex-ous. brjn'o, .and gentle,’’ xve soax'cely 
stop to rellccb tliat the. merlin, which is ixot much higgeu- 
than xxthrn.-h, has an Kxtraox'dinnry oowngo a)ul .spiiit, 
while the Imn, if all stories bo true, is, unless when 
goaded by hunger, an abject .sliullccr. Elsewhere, indeed, 
in- tbo Animated Jtfaiure, Goldaiuilh gix’os erotlit to the 
smaller birds for a good deal of valoin-, and then 
goes cm to say, with a clutruiing freedom, — “But their 
eonlentioms arc .somcbiineJ of a gontlor nature. 'Two 
male binls fih.dl sti’ive in song till, iifter fi hmg 
.stfugglc. the loudest Bhall entirely Kilenco: th.e other. 
During theso contontion.s the female .sits an attontix'o 
silent auditor, and oftexx rewards the loudest songster 
with her com]jnny diivim; the .senson.” Yet oven thi.s 
description of the battle of the Ixards, with tho queen of 
love as ai’bitev. is oc.n'cely so atuusing as his liappy- 
go lucky notions with regard to the variability of 
species. 'Tiiti philosopher, Unto in iiand. who went 
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'ij, 'Mih l.o i: i’ >i iim.tl t(i i’le iconilr’ 
fulls of i!ic lAino, bs;iy Ii^ve I’tn.rd f'Hna iiisie to tiyio 
tiini (jf/idi'-t IjuU, «e-j Ijirds wi xch If, ;,o iiitaghi- 

ativeiy desicrtbes ; biib. it wa-s . clearly tliC EleeWStreet 
iHiili-jv, iU'iiiy uniong books, t;Uo PuiTirtil aD Hi- eon- 
iclosiiin tliat intei'niaiTiDg’o of gpeciss is cpiiHiiOh fimong , 
sraall bii'ils find rave aiiMUg big birds. Quoting some 
lines of Addison’s U'hiob espresa the belief that birds 
are a vii taoris ri),ce*-,tlisifc the niglitiutpiJe, for eixiiniple, 
does not covet tJio.Tvife of hLsiiiBighboiir, the black bird 
— (lokl-ndth ,>of's on io ob.-v.rvf, — “ lUit v.JnUinvr may 
be tbe [Kit'th! ojiinio.ij tlm proh.iliility i-, ngiiiiist this 
iidelity Jiiiion;; the siuulJe)' iouniila of tiio grove. The ' 
gi’i-at bivd.-i tffo ninrU nuoro true to their .s|.euie.s than 
thciKo; raid, of consoi'ineuce, the vaiiotiea .among them 
are more fee;. Of the osirieb, the o.'is.sowary, and the 
eagle, tbet'o iuo but fow-syeeies ; and no art.s tii,at. maa;, 
can w«e could pvob.tbly intlueo 1h,mi to mis with each 
' othelv” ■ 1 ' , ; : ■ , - . f ' 

What ho did bring bach from liin fmeign iiv.veln 
was a iiiedic-d degree. Where he got it, .and bow 
lie got it, 3i‘e alike mnttni'S of pure conjecture ; but 
it its estremely iiiiprobablo that — whatever he might 
laive been wliling to wiito Jimiie from Pailtia or 
iaiuvaiii. in ovder to coax anothov rediittiinee from bin 
Iiiih friend, ho would »fter«wi‘d.., iu the pic.-ence < f 
siich , men as .Jolaison,; Burke, and. Reynolds, wear sliftin 
honours. .It is niucli more . probable that, on his finding 
tho.se .supplif.s from Tvelrnid i-miniDg oiuinonaly short, 
lliu pliilosophio v.ifiabnud delermiued to provo to his 
correspondents that he w.-is really at worl: .somewhere, 
iimti id of mt-roly idling away hi,, time, begj-.irg ei 
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borrowing the wherewithal to pasu hiin from town to 
toivn, That ho did see sometliing of the foreign rmiver- 
sities is evident from hia own writings ; there arc toneiiew 
of description here and there which ho coidd not well liiiva 
got from books. With tlii.s degree, and witli .sviclv book- 
learning and such knowledge of natnro anil Initnan 
nature as he had cho.s6n' or managed to pii'lc up dining 
all tliose ycar.s, he was now called iijion lo l^cgin life 
for himself. Tho Irish supjilios stopjicd iiltogother. 
Ills letter-s were left nnanswored. And so i.!old;jmith 
somehow or other got hack to London (Ifebruary 1, ITiili), 
and had to cast about for somo way of earning his 
daily bread. 
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Here ensued a yery davk period in hia life. He was 
alone in London, withoiit friends, without money, with- 
out introductions ; liis appearance was the reverse of pre- 
possessing ; and, even despite that medical degree and 
his acquaintance with the learned Albinns and the 
learned Gaubius, he had practically nothing of any 
valu<3 to offer for sale in the groat labour-market of the 
world. How he managed to live at all is a mystery ; it 
i.s certain that he mu,st have endured a great deal of 
want ; and one may well sympathise with so gentle and 
sensitive a creature reduced to such straits, without in- 
quiring too curiously into the cause.s of Li.s niisfortunos. 
If, on the ono hand, we cannot accuse .society, or 
Ghrii-itianity, or the English goverumont of injustice and 
cru(3lty because Gnlclsmitli had gambled away his cbimcus 
and wa.s now called on to pay the penalty, on the otkor 
hand, we had better, before blaming Goldsmith hiniBolf, 
iuquii’o into the origin of those defects of chameter which 
produced .such results. A.s thi.s would involve an exevr- 
S71S into tlio controversy between Hecoiaaity and Eroe-will. 
pro laably most people would rather leave it alone. It may 
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nfifoly lie Haicl in any case that, while Goldsmith’s faults 
and follies, of which he himself had to suffer tho coiisn- 
ftuencus, are patont enough, his character on tho whole 
WMS distiuctly a lovable one. iGoldsinith was his own 
oneiny, ancl everybody else's friend that is not a. 
serious indictment, as things go. 'lie was qiiito well 
aware of ins woaknesses j and he was also — it may bo 
hinted — a, ware of the good-nature which lie put forward 
as condonation. If some foreigner wore 1,o ask how it 
is that so thoronghly a cominerci.al people a.s tho English 
are —strict in the acku/jwlodgment and payment of debt 
— should have always betrayed a sneaking fondness for 
the character of the good-humoured scapegrace whose 
hand is in everybody’s pocket, and who throws away other 
people’s money with the most charming air in theumrld, 
Goldsmith might b(3 pointed to as ono of many litornry 
teachers who-io own circumstances were not likely to 
make them severe censors of tho Charles Bnrfaccs, or 
lenient Judges of tho Josojih Surfaces of tlie world. 
Bo merry wliile yon mayj let to-morrow take care 
of itself ; .sharo your last guinea with any one, even 
if the poor drouos of society — tho butcher, and baker, 
and milkman with bis score — have to sufl'er ; do any- 
thing you like, so long as you keep the heart warm. 
All this is a delightful philoso 2 diy. It lias its momomts 
of misery— its periods of i'etU!tion-~hnt it lias its 
moments of high doliglit. ‘Wlien w'o are invited to 
coiitemjdate the “evil destinies of men of letters,” 
we ought to be shown the llood-tidos as well as tho 
ebb-tides. iriic tavern gaiety ; tho brand now coat 
and lace and swoi'd ; the midnight frolics, will) jolly 
companions every one — these, however brief and inter- 
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mitfoiit,, rIiouIiI not bo wli oily left out of llie jjiftmT. 
<.>f eoiirao it is very droatlful to hem- of poor Enyiko 
lying in bed with nothing but a blanlcet over him, and : 
with his arms thrust through two holes iu the blunkct, 
KO i ho.l ho could ^Y^ito— perhaps a continuation of his poem 
on the htitij. Tint then wo should ho shown Boyse whin 
ho was spending the money collected by Bn Johnson 
to get the poor soribbler’a clothes out of pawn ; and we 
should also ho shown liiin, with his hands through tlio 
holes iu tho blanket, enjoying the iniushrooms and 
triifhos on which, as a little garniture for “ bi.s last scrap 
of beef," ho had just laid out his last half-guinea, ; • 
There were but few truffles —probably there wa,s but 
little beef — .for Goldsmith during this sombre period. 

“ His threadbare coat, his uncouth iigure, and Hibernian' 
diiileot ca,used him to meet w'ith ropo.ated refusals.”' 
But at length he got some employment in a ohemist'a 
shop, and this was a start. Then he tried practising in 
a small way on his own account in Southwark. Here he 
made tho acquaintance of a printer’s workman; and 
through him he wa,s engaged as corrector of Ihopi'oss in 
the (’siabliHlniiont of h'ir. Siunuol llichavdaon. Being .so 
near to litoraturo, he caught tho infection ; and nniumlly 
began ^w'dii- a tragedy. This tragedy was shown to tjie 
author of Vlarism llarlmm ; but it only wont the way of 
many .similar first inspiritings of the Muse. Tlion Gold- 
smith drifted to Pockham, where wo find Mm (17f>7) 
in.sfcallod as usher at Hr. Milner’s school. Goldsmith 
as ushoi' has been tbe objoot of much sympathy ; and 
ho would certainly deserve it, if we are to u.ssnmo that 
hi.s de.scriptiou of an ushoi-’s position in the lk.c, and iu 
Georgo Primrose’s advice to his cousin, was a, full and 
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Mumii'tito (lescviption of liis life at Pockliain. “ llrowbent 
by the iimtiter, liated foi' my ngly faeo by the uij.sli'nsfi, 
worried ijy the boya ” — if that was his life, he was iniKsh 
to bo pitied. But wo cannot believe it. The Milnora 
woi'o exceedingly kind to Gold-emith, It was at the 
. intei'ces.sion of young Milner,' who had been liis follow- 
student at Edinburgh, that Goldsmith got the .situation, 
which at al] events kept him oiit of the reach of im- 
mediate want. It wto through the Milners that he 
was introduced to Griffith.9, who gave him a chanoe of 
trying a literary career — as a hack-writer of reviews end 
so forth. When, having got tired of that, Gold.smith 
was again floating vaguely on the -Nvaves of chance, 
where did he find a harbour hut in tliat very school at 
Beckham 1 And we have the direct testimony of the 
younge.st of Dr. Milner's daugliters, that this Irish 
usher of theirs was a remarkably choorful, and even 
facetious person, con.stantly playing tricks and practical 
jokes, amusing the boys by tolling stories and by per- 
formance, s on the flute, living a carele.s.s life, and 
ahvays in advance of hi.s salary. Any beggar,?, or group 
of children, even the very hoys who jilayed back pivaotical 
jokes on him, w'oi’o welcome to a .share of wdiat small 
funds ho had : and we all know how Mr.s, Milner good- 
naturedly said one day, “Yon had bettor, Mr, Gold- 
isruitJi, let me keep your monoy for you, as I do for some 
of tbo young gentlemen ; 1’ and how he an.ssvcred with 
much simplicity, “ In truth, Madam, there is etpial 
need.” With Goldsmith’s love of approbation and 
extreme sonsitivones-s he no doubt suffered deeply from 
many .sliglrte, now as at other times ; but what wo know 
of his life in the Beckham school doe.s net incHuo ns to 
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h liovo Hud-, it WIM an ofipodally iniMorablo jicvioil of Ida 
oxiKl.piu’o. lliy abniulaiit (iliofirt'nlntssH dooii not, cu'om l.-> 
i>:vvc! ;i,l, any time dfisorted him ; and wlin,l witli ivicks, 
and jiikoK, and i.layiHg tlio Huto, iho dull vnnt,lu<! of 
iiistmcting tho uurnly yoving g’ontlo.nou at, Dn iMihiar’a 
mis got tlu'ongli yomokow. 

Wben (to]d,stnit]i loi'li tho roakJ.ani .s.kool to try 
luiok-wriling in l-’atornostor Itow, ho was going furllior 
to faro worse. Oi’iH‘tJi,'=i tlifi liookiudlor, whou Im mot 
(loldsmitL. at Dr. Milnor’s dimiov-taldo and iin-itod him 
to beooinf) a I’ovic'woi’j w.a.s doing a sorvioo t.o i,ho l!,ngliali 
nation —for it wnu in this poriod of ituudiino-work that 
Goldsmith di.scovered tlmt lia]ipy faculty of litoravy ex- 
prcs,sioii that led to tJio compo.sition of his masterpieces— 
but he was doing litilo iinmodiato eorvice to Goldainith. 

The newly-captured Jiaolt wa,M hoarded and lodged at 
Griffiths’ homso in Patornostor Itow (I7b7); ho was to 
have a small .salary in coiiyidcrat-ion of romor.selos.sly 
eomstant worlc ; and -what was the hardoat condition of 
all— he was to have hi.s writings vevi.sod by ?drn. (irilUtlm. 
Mr. Forster justly vcniarim t hat ilmngli at hast ( kildhUiitli 
had thus become a man oF li'ttor.s, Jm “had gratiiled no 
p.o.^iouaml attained no iffi.iot t, of umlntmn.” llo liad 
taken to litcratnro, aa ao many other, s Imvo done, imnnly 
iiH it last re.soui’iie. And if it, m true tluit literature at, 
lirst, trcaiod Golchsmith luirahly, mmle him w<irk hurd. 
and giivc him oompa,rativ'ely little For whai, ho iffil, at 
loiist it must bo Hitid tliat hi.s o.vporicuco was not a 
.singular one. Hr. Forster say.s that; liteViitriro was at 
that time iu a transition state : “ ’’.I'lio pa,t:iMn was gone, 
and tlio pnblic had not eoino." But whnti (hildsmith 
beg.au to do better tlnui hai'lc wo)'k, he fouml a public 
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apooclily onougli. if, as Lnvd Macai’.lay ((nmpiit.t'fl, fuild- 
siiiiiili I’ei-oiTOi! in tlio la-it titivon yoara of Jiis lifo wlia.f, 
was cquivalont to .£5,(100 of our money, even the villain. 
bnokaollcrK cannot be accuaed of liavinjv .'i(.:irvi'd him. 
At thn out'jot of liis literary caroor ho recciM'd no larye 
smnf!, for he had {rchievoil no reputation; but lie 
the market i-ate for Ms -work. AVe have around ins at this 
moment plenty of hacks •who do. not earn much more 
tlcui th(!U’ board and lodging witli .‘i, small sr.lnry. 

.For the rest, we liave no mooua of kui)wing Vvludfier 
Goldsmith got through his worlj witli onse or v/Hh diili- 
oailty ; but it i.s obvious, looking over the reviews which 
he is believed to have written for Gi'i tilths’ magazine, 
that he readily acquired the profossionnl critic's aira 
of superiority, along with a few tricks of the trade, no 
doubt taught him by Griflllhs, Rovero.1 of thewo reviews, 
for example, are merely epitomes of tho contunts of I, he 
books reviewed, with some vague sugg(5stion. tlmt the 
■au'iter might, if ho had been less cii.rcful, hove done 
worse, and, if ho had been more careful, might liave 
doncLoGer, Who does not rememher how iiic jiliilo- 
sophio vagabond vva.y taught to hecomo a eognoscento 
“'t'ho whole Hocret eonsisiod in a strict adhci-cuee to 
two rules : tli(' one always to observe tlmt (he picture 
might have been better if the paiidor had talum more 
pains ; and the otlior to jn-aiso the w<i]-ks of I’ictro 
Fonigiuo.” It is amuuing to observe the diu'ovcnt 
estimates formed of the fnuctiou of eriliclsin by fUjhl- 
Kinilh tlie critie, and by Gohl.smith tbo author. Geld- 
. smith, sitting at Griliiths’ ■ desk, naturally magnifies his 
ofiio'j and iinnounoeH his ojiinioii that “to <lircct our 
tasln. and ooiuluct the poet up to jK'rfcction, ha,", over 



Ixiiu tjio ii uo critic’s provinco.” But Oolclbinitli tl)P 
aniJioi', vrlion ho coniea to iiifpiu'e into tho existing filatc 
of Polito Learning in Europe, tincla in criticism not a 
lieij) but a, clangor. It is “the natural destroyer of 
y)oiito loai'uiiig.” And again, in the (JUixcn of th W'orhl, 
he exclniins againat the pretensiom of the critic. “ i'f 
any choose to be critics, it is but saying they are critics ; 
and from that t.Iino forward they liccomo invostod with 
full power and emthority over every caitilf who aims nt 
their iiisti’uciion or ontortaiiimont.'’ , 

This at least naay bo said, that in thoso early essays 
contributed to the Monthly Eevimn there is unich more of 
Cloldamith the critic than of Goldsmith the author. They 
are somewhat laboured performances. They are almost 
devoid of the sly and delicata limnoiir that afterwai’da 
marked Goldsmith’s hc.st p)'o,so woi'k. We find throughout 
his trick of antjtlio.sis ; but hero it is forced iirid fonnal, 
whez'oas afterwards ho lent to this habit of writing 
the subtle .surpri.so of epigram. They have tiie truo 
m.annci' of aui liorily, nevorthelass. Ho .says of Home’s , 
J}oiirjJfii! - “ 'fiinso parts of nature, and that rural sim- 
plicity With vlii(*h the author was, perhaps, best ac- 
rjnaintod, are, not uuliappily doscrihod: and hence we 
are led to eonjeoinro, tlnit a more miivei>al kiiowlodgo 
of nai'Uro will probably increase his powers of dc- 
seriidion.’’ If the author had written otherwise, lie 
■wouid havo wriitoii differently j had he known inoio, he 
Ywaild not have hi-en so ignorant; tiie tragedy is a 
h-cigcdy, but why did not the author make it a comedy 1 
- -this sort of critieii-im luus been hoard of oven in our 
own day. Jlowovor, Goldsmith pounded awaiy at his 
imwlj" found woiL, iiuder the eye of the exacting ))ook- 
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.'iellor and liw learned ■wife. We iind liitn doalin;.'; vv’Iih 
Scandiuavian (hero called Celtic) ruytholei^V', i..}ioii;;'li lie 
does not a.clvonture on nmcli comment of his own ; ihen 
lie engages iSmoilett’s UiMori) of Enxjlaml, hnt mostly iii 
the way of extract ; anon we Iind him reviewing A Jownud 
of EiijM Dayd Journey, by J’ona.s Hanway, of wlioiii 
Johnson said that ho madesomo reimtation by I I'avelling 
abroad, and lost it all by travelling at homo. I'hon again 
we find him writing a. di.squisition on Eowe, Enqnivhtsf 
coiicerniny the First Inhahiiants, Lanyuaye, IMiyioii, 
Lewrniwj, ami Letters of Eimqte, by a hlr. Wise, who, 
along with hi.s critic, appears to have gob into hr)p6l6s,s 
cemfusion in believing Basque and Armorican to be the 
remains of the same .ancient language. The hist phra.se 
of a note appended to this review by Goldsmith probably 
indicates his own hnmble estimate of his work at this 
time. ' “ It is more our bu.sine.ss,” ho .says, “ to e.vhibit 
the opinion.s of the loarnod than to controvert them,” 
In fact he was employed to boil down books foi' 
people who did not wish to spend more on literature 
than the price of a magazine. Though lio was now l.o 
the trade, it is probable ho did it as well as any other. 
At the end of live month, s, Gohlsmith and Griilitlm 
quarrelled and separated. Oriifiths said Guldsrnilli wafi 
idlo ; Goldsmith said Gritliths wa.s iinportincnt ; ))rnhably 
the editorial snporvision exercised by 'Mr.s, Griiliths liad 
Bomothing to do witJi tbo diro contention. Ifrom Pate.r- 
noste.r Ilow Goldsmith removed to a garret in li’li'id 
Street ; had his lctter.s addressed to a ooflbc house ; and 
a/iparcntly supported him.scdf by further JiacJi-M’ork, lifs 
connection with Griffillm, not boing quite severed. Then 
he drifted, back to Pockham again ; and was onec more 
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inatallod: as iiaher, 'Dr. Milner being in eaj.ie(jial wsuit of 
an assistant at tbis time. GoM.smith’.q ; lingering ■ about 
the gates of literature had not inspired him with iiny 
great ambition to enter the enchanted laud. But at the 
same time he thought lie sa.w in literature a means liy 
which a little ready money might be made, in order to 
help him on to something more definite and substantial ; 
and tluH goal was now put before bun by Dr, Milner, in 
tlio .sluipe of a medical appointment on the Coromandel 
coast. It was in the hope of obtaining this appointment, 
that he set about composing tliat Enqinry into the 
/‘resent hliate of Polite Lemming in Ev/roye, which is now 
interesting to us as the first of his more ambitious -works. 
A.S the book grew under bis hand.s, he began to cast 
about for sub.scribers ; and from the Meet-Street cofioe- 
house — ho Lad again left the Pockham school— he 
addressed to his friends and relatives a series of letters 
of the most charming humour, which might have diwvn 
fiub.scriptions fiom a millstone. To his brother-in-laiv, 
Mr, Hfiflson, he .sent a glowing account of the great 
fortune in .store for him on the Coromandel coast. “ The 
sfiibiry is but trifling,” he writes, “namely £100 per 
nnuiim, but the other advaiitfi.gos, it a person be prudent, 
are eousidorahlo. The practice of the place, if I am 
rightly informed, genei’ally amounts to not less tlian 
, 61, 000 per annum, for 'which the appointed phy.sician 
iias an oxclusn’o priviloge. flihis, with the advantages 
re.-fulting from trade, and the high interest which money 
beans, viz. .t20 jior cent., are the induconLcnts which 
persma.de me tonivdorgo the fatigues of .sea, the dangers 
of war, fuid Ihe still greater danger’s of the climate; 
which induce mo to leave a place where I am every day 
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quilling friends and estoom, and wliere T iiiigdit enjoy all 
lihiv convenii'nccfi of lifo.” 

Till) .surprising part, of tliis episode in Oold.snuth’.s 
lifo iri tiiat lie did really receive the appointment ; in 
fact ho wa,t! called upon to pay £10 for the appoint- 
ment-warrant. In this emergency he went to the 
proprietor of the (Jritical, L’emmo, the rival of the 
Monthly, find obtained some iwonoy for cortnin anony- 
inou.s wmrk which need not be mentioned in detail 
hero, lie also moved into another garret, this time 
in Orcen-Arbour Conrt, Fleet Street, in a wdderness 
of slums. The Coromandel project, however, on which 
HO many hopes had boon built, fell through. No ex- 
jdanatiou of the collap.so could be got from either Gold- 
smith himself, or from IJr. Milner, hir, Forster sriggests 
that Goldamith’.s inability to rai.se money for Ins outfit 
may have been made the oxonso' for tran.sferring the 
appointment to another ; and that is probable enough ; 
but it is also probn.blc that tbo need for such an o.vouse 
was basod on tbo di,seovery that Goldsmith was not 
properly rpialilied for the post. And this seems the more 
likely, that Goklsmil.li immediately aftorwaj'ds resolved 
to challojigo exmiuination at Sui’gi sons’ Hull. Ho nndor- 
took to write four articles for tho Monthly Ronidii' ; 
Grii’ilhs lieoamo surety to a tailor for a line .suit of 
clothes; and thus equipped, Goldsmith in'osonted liim- 
solt at Burgeons’ Hall. Ho only wanted to bo passed as 
hnspilnl niiito ; but oven that mode.st aiiibif.ion was uu~ 
fulfilled, lie TOiH found not qualified ; and returned, 
with liis fine clothes, to In's Flcct-Btroi't den. He was 
now thirty ycar.s of age (1758) ; and liad found no dollnite 
ocenpatiou in the world. 
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DuaiNG the period that now ensued, and amid much 
quarrelling with Griffiths and hack-writing for the 
Cntical Eemeio, Goldsmith managed to get his En- 
quiry into the Present State of Polite Lcaniing in 
j&Wqpo completed j and it is from the puMication of 
that work, on the find of April, 1759, that we may: date 
the beginning of Goldsmith’s career as an author. The 
book was published anonymously; but Goldsmith was 
not at all anxious to disclaim the parentage of his first- 
born ; and in Grub Street and its environs, at least, the 
authorship of the book was no secret. Moreover there 
was that in it which was likely to provoke the literary 
tribe, to plenty of fierce tfilking. , The j6?Mg'i6M’2/'is neither 
more nor les.s than an endeavour to prove that critici.sm 
has in all ages been the deadly enemy of art and litera- 
ture ; coupled w'ith an appeal to authors to draw their 
inspiration from nature rather than from books, and 
varied hero and there by a gentle sigh over the loss of 
that patronage, in the sunshine of whieh men of genin.s 
wore wont to bask. Goldsufiith, not having been an 
author himself, could not have suffered much at tho 
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hands of tlio critics ; so that it is not to i)o supposed that 
personal feeling dictated this fiorco onslaught on the 
whole tribe of clitics, compilers, and coni men tators. 
They aro represented to us as rank weeds, growing up 
to -choko all manifestatious of true art. “Ancient 
learning,” wo are told at ttie outset, “may bo dis- 
tinguished into thvoo periods : its eonimcneomont, or 
the ago of poets; its maturity, or the ago of philo- 
sophers ; and its decline, or tho ago of critics.” Then 
our guide carries us into the dark ages; and, with 
lantern in hand, shows us tho ereatures swarming 
there in the sluggish pools — “ commentators, compilers, 
polemic divines, and intricate metaphysicians.” We 
come to Italy; look at the affectations with which the- 
Tirtuosi and Filosoii have enchained tho free spiint of 
poetry. “ Poetry is no longer among them an imitation 
of what we see, but of what a visionary might wish, 
The zephyr breathes the most exquisite perfume; the 
trees wear eternal verdure; fawns, and dryads, and 
hamadryads, stand ready to fan tho sultry shepherdess, 
who has foi’got, indeed, the prottiness with which 
CTuarini's shepherdesses have been reproached, hut is 
so simple and innocent as ofton to havo no moaning. 
Happy country, whore the pastoral ago begins to re- 
vive 1 — where the wits oven of Homo are imited into a 
I'ural group of nymphs and .swain.s, imclei' tho appellai.ion 
of modern Arcadians ! — where in tho midst of porticoes, 
processions, and cavalcades, abhi's turned sluqiJievds 
and shepliordesses without sheep inclulgo llieir innocent 
divertimenti ! " . : : 

In Olermany the ponderous volumes of the commen- 
tators next come in for .animadversion ; and hero we 
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find an epigram, the quaint simplicity of which is 
peculiarly ehai’acteristic of Goldsmith. “ Were angels 
to write books,” he remarks, “ they never -would -write 
folios.” But Gormany gets credit for tho money spent 
by her potentates on. learned institutions ; and .‘it is 
perhaps England that is delicately hinted at in these 
words : “ Had the fourth part of the immense sum 
above-mentioned been given in proper rewards to 
geniu.s, in some neighbouring countries, it -\vould have 
rendered the name of the donor immortal, and added 
to the real interests of society." Indeed, when we 
Gome to England, wo find that men of letters; are in 
a bad -way, o-wing to the prevalence of critics, the 
fcyi’anny of booksellers, and tho absence of patrons. 
“The author, v/hen unpatronized by the great, has., 
naturally recourse to the bookseller. There cannot 
perhap.s be imagined a combination more prejudicial 
to taste than this. It is the interest of the one to 
allow as little for writing, .and of the other to -write 
as much as possible. Accordingly, tedious compilations 
aud periodical magazines are the result of their joint 
ond(>avours. In these circumstances the author bids 
adieu to fame, writes for bread, and for that only. 
Imagination is seldom called in. He sits down to 
address the venal muse with the most phlegmatic 
apathy; and, as -we are told of the llussian, courts 
his mistress by falling asleep in her lap. His repu- 
tation never spreads in a wider circle than that of the 
trmle, -who generally value him, not for the fineness 
of his compo.sitions, but tho quantity ho works off in 
a given time. 

“ A long habit of writing for bread thus turns tho 
D 2 
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ambition of every atithoi* at last into avai'icR. lie llncls 
that lie has written many years, that the imblic are 
scarcely acquainted even with his name ; he despairs of 
fijophnise, and timis to profit, wliich invites him. TTo 
linds til at money procures all those advantages, that 
respect, and that ease which ho vainly expected from 
fame. Thus the man who, under the proteotion of the 
great, might have done honour to luimanity, when only 
patronized by the booksellei', becomes a thing little 
superior to the fellow who works at the press.” 

Nor was he afraid to attack the critics of his own 
day, though he knew that'the two Reviews for which he 
lja,d recently been writing would have something to say 
about his own E'ttqviry. This is how he disposes of 
the Critiml and the Monthly : “We have two literary 
Reviews in London, with critical newspapers and maga- 
zines without number. The compilers of these resemble 
*the coinnionei's of Rome; they are all for levelling 
proport}', not by increasing their own, but by diminish- 
ing that of others. The man who has any good- 
nature in his disposition must, however, bo somewhat 
displeased to see distinguished reimtations often the 
sport of ignorance, — to sec, by one false pleasantry, 
tho future peace of a worthy man’s life disturbed, and 
tills only because he has uiisueoessfully attomjded to 
instruct or amu.se u.s. 'I'liougli ill-naturo is far from 
being wit, yot it is generally laughed at as such. The 
critic enjoys the triumpli, and ascribes to his p.irts wliat 
is only due to his effronteiy. I fire with indignation, 
when I see persons wholly destitute of education and 
genius indont to the press, and thus tui'n book-iiiakor.s, 
adding to the sin of criticism tho sin of ignorauco also ; 
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whose trade is a bad one, and who are bad workmen in 
the trarie.” Indeed there was a good deal of randoiii 
hitting in the Enquiry, which w'as sure to pvoToko 
resentment. Why, for example, should he hare gone 
out of his way to insult the highly respectable eia.ss 
of people who excel in mathematical studies ? “ 'J'hia 
seems a science,” he okserves, “to which the meanest 
intellects are equal I forget wdio it is that say.s ‘ All 
men might understand mathematics if they would.’” 
There was also in the lii'.st edition of the Enquiry a 
somewhat ungenerous attack on stage-managers, actors, 
actresses, and theatrioal things in general ; but this was 
afterwards W!.sely excised. It is not to be wondered 
at that, on the whole, the Enquiry should have been 
severely handled in certain quarters. Smollett, who 
reviewed it in the Critical Revieio, appears to liave kept 
his temper pretty well for a Scotohinan ] but Kenrick, 
a hack employed by Griffiths to maltreat the book in 
the ILontMy lleview, flourished his bludgeon in a bmve 
manner. The coarse personalities aird malevolent in- 
sinuations of this bully no doubt hurt Goldsmith 
considerably; but, as we look at them now, they 
are only remarkable for their dulno.ss. If Gi'ifflths 
had had another Goldsmith to reply to Goldsmith, 
the retort would have been better worth reading : one 
can imagine the playful sarca.sni that would have been 
dealt out to this new writer', who, in the very act of 
protesting against criticism, proclaimed him.self fi critic. 
But Goldsmiths are not always to be had wlieii. 
wanted ; rvhile Kemicka can be bought at any moment 
for a guinea or two a head. 

Goldsmith had not chosen Uteratui'e as the occupation 
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of his life ; he had only fallen back on it, when other 
|,iroject.a foiled, But it is quite possible tliat now, as 
lie began ,to tako up some slight po.sition as an author, 
the old ambition of distinguishing himself— svliieh had 
lliokerod before his imagination from limo to tiiue"- 
began to enter into his calcnlations along with the move 
prG,s,sing bii,smc.s.s of oarning a livelihood. .And Im was 
soon to liave an opportunity of appealing to a wider 
public than could have been expected for that erudite 
treatise on the arts of Europe. Mr. Wilkie, a book- 
.seller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, propo,sod to start a 
weekly magazine, price threepence, to contain essays, 
short stories, letters on the topics of the day, and so 
forth, more or loss after the manner of the 
Se asked Goldsmith to become sole contributor. Here, 
indeed, was a very good opening; for, .although there 
wore many magazines in the field, the public had Just 
then a fancy for Htorature in sm.all doses ; while Gold- 
smith, in entering into the competition, would not be 
hampered by tho dulness of collaborateiirs. He elo.sed 
with Wilkie’s olTer ; and on tho 6th of October, 1759, 
appeared tho first number of tho Jke 

For us now thoj’o is a curious autobiographical interest 
in tho opening .sentoncos of tlie first mimher ; hut aw’oly 
ovon the public of the d.ay must have imagined that the 
new writer who was now addressing them, was not to bo 
confounded with the common herd of magaziuc-lificks. 
What could ho more delightful than thi.s odd mixtiu-e of 
modesty, humorir, and an anxious desiro to please'! — 
“There is not, perhaps, a more whimsically dismal figure 
in naturo than a man of real modesty, who assume.s 
an air of impudence — ^who, while his heart beats with 
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aiixiety, studies ease and affects good-humour. In this 
sitrui-tion, ho-ivever, a periodical miter often finds himself 
upon his tii’at attempt to address the puhlic in form. 
All Ms power of ploasing is damped hy solicitude, and 
Ills c]ieerfvilnos.s daished with apprehension. Impres.sed 
with the terrors of the tribunal before which he is going 
to appear, hi.y natural humour turns to pertnesH, and for 
real wit lie is obliged to .substitute vivacity. Ilia first 
publication drav/s a crowd ; they part cli,ss.atisfied ; and 
the author, never more to be indulged with a favourable 
hearing, is left to condemn the indelicacy of his own 
address or their want of discernment. Por my part, as I 
wa.s never distiiiguMhed for address, and have often even 
blundered in making my bow, such hodiug.s as ^hese had 
like to have totally repre.ssed my ambition, I was at a 
loss whether to give the public specious promises, or give 
none j whether to be merry or sad on this solemn occa- 
sion. If I should decline all merit, it was too probable 
the hasty reader might have taken me at my word. If, 
on tho other hand, like labourers in the magazine trade, 
I had, w'itli modest impudence, humbly presumed to 
promise an epitome of all the good things that ever were 
said or written, this might have disgusted those readers 
I most desire to please. Had I been merry, I might 
have been censured as vastly lowj and had I been 
sorrowful, I might liave been .loft to mourn in solitude 
and siloneo ; in short, whichever way I turned, nothing 
presented but prospects of terror, despair, chandlers’ 
shops, and waste paper.” 

And it is just possible that if Goldsmith had kept to 
this voiu of familiar cesMseHe, the public might in time 
have been attracted by its quaiiitnQ,ss. But no doubt 
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Mr. 'Wilkio would have stared aghast j arid ^.,a wo find 
Gold.3mith, as soon .as his mtx'oduetory bow i.s made, 
setting .seriously about the business of magazine-making. 
'Vory soon, however, both Mr. Wilkie and hi.s editor 
porcoivod that the public had not been taken by their 
venture, il'he chief cause of the failure, as it appears 
to any one who looks over the magiW.ino iww, would 
seem, to be the lack of any definite purpose. There wa.s 
no marked feature to arrest public attention, while 
many things were discarded on which the popularity 
of other periodicals had been based. There was no 
scandal to appeal to the key-hole and b.ack-door 
element in human nature ; there were no libels and 
gross personalities to delight the mean and envious j 
there were no line airs of fashion to charm milliners 
anxious to know how the great talked, and posed, and 
dressed ; and there was no solemn and pompous erudi- 
tion to impress the minds of those serious and sensible 
peoixle who buy literatm-e as they buy butter, by its 
weight. At the beginning of No. IV. ho admits th.at 
tlio new magazine has not been a success j and, in doing 
so, returns to that vein of whimsical, personal humour 
wdth w'hioh ho had started ; “ Were 1 to measure the 
merit of my pi’esent undertaking by its su(;ce.s,s or the 
r.apidity of its sale, I might bo led to form conclusions 
by no means favourable to tho pride of an author. 
(iiliQuld I estimate my fame by its extent, every nows?- 
paper and magazine would leave mo far behind. Their 
fame is diffused in. a very wndG circle— that , of some as 
far a.s Islington, and some yet farther still ; while mine, 
I .sincerely believe, has hardly travelled beyond the 
sound of Bow Bell j and, while the works of others liy 
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like ’anpiuioned swan.s, I find my own move iis lieavily' 
i\a .a no^Y■plucl^ed goose. Still, kowever, I kave as muck 
pride as bkey who have ten times aa many readers. It 
ia impo.ssible to repeat iill the .agreeable delntdoiia in 
which a disappointed author is apt to find comfort. I 
conclude, that what niy reputation w'anla in extent is 
made up by it.s solidity. Minus jimit (jlonu lata quarn 
magna. I have great satisfaction in considering the 
delicacy and discernment of those readers I have, and in 
ascribing my want of popularity to the ignorance or 
inattention of those I have not. All the world may 
forsake an author, but vanity will never forsake biin. 
Yet, notwithstanding so sincere a confession, I was once 
induced to show my indignation against the irablic, by 
discontinuing my endeavours to please ; and was bravely 
resolved, like Ealeigh, to vex them by burning my manu- 
script in a passion. Upon recollection, however, I con- 
sidered w'hat set or body of people would be displeased 
iit my rasihnesH. The sun, after so sad an accident, 
might shine next morning as bright as usual , men 
might laugh and sing the next day, and transact bii.si- 
ness as before, and not a single creature feel any i egret 
but myself.” 

Goldsmith was certainly more at home in this sort of 
writing, than in gravely lecturing people again.sl the 
vice of gambling; in warning tradesmen how ill it 
;beoame them to bo seen at races; in demonstrating - 
that justice is a higher virtue than generosity ; and 
in proving that the avajucious are the true bene- 
factors of , society. Put even as he confesses the failui'e. 
of his new magaaine, he seems determined to show the 
public what .sort of writer this is, whom as yet they have 
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not rogoi’dod too favourably. It. is in No, JV. of the Bk 
that tlio famous CJUy Night Piece ocnurs. No doubt 
tliiit strange little fragmont of description was tlio 
result of some suddon and aimless fimcy, striking the 
oocujiant of the lonely garret in the middle of tiio 
}nglit, '.file pi.'oseut tense, wjiicli lie seldom used — and 
tlio abuse of which is one of the detestable vices of 
modern literature •■•adds to tlie mysterious .solomnity of 
the recital 

The clock has just struck two, the expiring taper 
rises and .sinks in the socket, the watchman forgets the 
hour in slumher, the laborious and the happy are at rest, 
and nothing' wakes but meditation, guilt, revelry, and 
de.spair. The drunkard once more fdks the destroying 
bowl, the robber w.alks his midnight round, .and the 
suicide lifts his guilty arm again, st his own sacired 
person... ...:' 

“ Let me no longer waste the night over the pagi? of 
antiquity or the sallies of contemporary genius, but 
pursue the solitary w.alb, where Vanity, over changing, 
but a few hours past walked before me — where .she kept 
up the pago.'mt, and now, like a freward elaild, seems 
hushed with her oi\mi importunities. 

“ What II gloom hangs all around ! The dying lamp 
feebly emits a yellow gleam ; no sound is hoard but of 
the chiming clock, or the distant watch-dog. All the 
bustle of human pride is forgotiicn ; an hour like this 
may well display the oniptino.y.s of human vanity. 

" There will come a time, when this temporary solitude 
may bo made continual, and tho city itself, like its in- 
habitants, fade away, and leave a desert in its room. 

‘•'What cities, as groat as this, have once triumphed in 
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existence, had their -victories as great, joy as just and as 
unhoiinded ; and, with short sighted presumption, pro- 
mised themselves immortality 1 Posterity can hardly 
IracB the situation of some ; the sorrowful trnvcdlcr 
■u'iuiders over tho a-wful rains of others] and, as ho 
heholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the transience of 
every Bubhimvry possession. 

“‘Here,’ ho cries, ‘.stood their citadel, now grown 
over with weeds j there their senate- house, but now the 
haunt of every noxio\i.s. reptile ; temples and theatre.? 
.stood here, now only an imdistinguished heap of ruin; 
They are fallen, for luxury and avarice first made them 
feeble. The rewards of the state -^vere conferred on. 
amusing, and not on useful, members of .society. Their 
. riches and opulence mvitod tho invaders, who, though at 
first repulsed, returned again, conquered by perseverance, 
and at last swept the defendants into imdistinguished 
destruction.’ ’’ . 


CHAPTER VI. 


PKBiSOiiAli I’EAIl'S. 

The foregoing extracts will .sufficiently show what 
were the chief characteristics of Goldsmith’s writing 
.;at this time — the' grace .and e.ase of style, a gentle 
and sometime.? pathetic thoughtfulness, and, above all, 
when he speaks in the first person, a delightful vein 
of humorous self- disclosure. Moroovor, these quali- 
ties, if they were not immediately profitable to the. 
book.sellers, were beginning to gain for him the recog- 
nition of .some of the -well known men of the day, 
Percy, afterwards Bishop of Droniore, had made hi.s way 
to the miser.able gaiTet of the poor author. Sniollett, 
whose novels Goldsmith preferred to hi.s TTiatory, was 
anxious to secure his seiwices a.s a contributor to the 
forthcoming British Magmine,, Burke had .spoken of 
the pleasure given him by Goldsmith’s review of the 
Ettguiry into tha Origin of ov,r Ideas of the Snhlime mid 
Beavilfnh But, to crown all, the great r'ham himself 
sought out this obscure author, who had on several 
occasions spoken with reverence and admiration of his 
works ; and so began what is perhaps the most inter- 
esting literary fiiendship on rocord. At what jn'ociso 
date J ohnson first made Goldsmith’s acquaiutauce, i.s not 
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known ; Mr. Forster is right in assuming that thoy 
had mot before the supper in Wine-Office Coui't, at 
which Air. Percy was present. It is a thousand pities 
tliat Pioswell had not by this time made his appeiii’ancij 
in London. Johnson, Goldsmith, a.nd all tho re.st of 
fhem are only ghosts until tho portinacioiis young laird 
of Auchinlock comoa on the scene to give them colour, 
.and life, and form. It is odd enough that tho very first 
remark, s of Gold, smith’s whicli Boswell jotted down in 
his notebook, should refer to Johnson's sy.stematic 
kindness towards the poor and wi’otohed. “He had 
increased my admiration of the goodness of Johnson’s 
heart by incidental remarks in the course of con- 
versation, such as, when I mentioned Afr. Levett, whom 
ho entertained under Lis roof, ‘ He is poor and honest, 
which is recommendation enough to Johnson’; and 
when r wondered that he was very land to a man of 
whom I had heard a very bad character, ‘ He is now 
become miserable, and that ensures the protection of 
Johnson.’” 

For the rest, Eo.swell wfis not well-disposed towards 
Goldsmith, whom he regarded with a jealousy equal to 
his admiration of Johnson; but it is probable that his 
description of the personal ajipearanee of the awkward 
and ungainly Irishman is in the main correct. And 
here idso it may he said that Boswell’s lovo of truth 
and accuracy comjielled him to make this admission : 

“ It has been generally circulated and behoved that ho 
(Goldsmith) was a mere fool in conversation ; but, in 
truth, this has been greatly exaggerated.” On this ex- 
aggoi’ation — .seeing that the contributor to tbo British 
Matja^im and the Public Ledger was now becoming better 
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known among his fellow authors — a word or two may 
fitly be said here. It pleased Goldsmith’s coutempo- 
rarius, who were not all of them eelebi'ated for fchoir 
roiidy wit, to regard him as a hopele-ss and inourable 
fool, who by some strange chance could produce liter- 
aturo, the morit-3 of which he could not himself uiulor- 
stiind. To Horace Walpole wo owo the phrase whioh 
do.scribos GohLsmith as an “ inspired idiol.” Innumer- 
able stories are told of Goldsmith's blunders j of Ms 
forced attempts to shine in conversation ; of poor Poll 
talking nonsense, when all the world was wondering 
at the beauty of his writing. In one case wo are told he 
• was content to admit, when dictated to, that tMs, and 
not that, was what he really had meant in a particular 
phrase. Now there can bo no question that Gold- 
smith, eonscioxis of his pitted face, his brogue, and Ms 
ungainly figure, was exceedingly nervous and sensitive 
in society, and was anxious, as sucli people mostly are, 
to cover his shyness by an appearance of ea.s 0 , if 
not even of swagger j and there can he as little question 
that ho occa.sionally did and said very awkw.ard and 
blundering things. Hut our Japanese friend, whom we 
mentioned in our opening pages, looking through tlio 
record that is preserved to us of those blunders 
which are supposed to be most conclusive as to 
this aspect of Goldsmith’s chai-acter, would certainly 
stare. “ Good heavens,” he would cry, “ did men over 
live who were so thick headed as not to see the humour 
of this or that ‘blunder’ } or were they so besot witli 
the notion that Goldsmith was only a fool, that they 
must needs be blind 1 ” Take one woll-known instance. 
He goo.s to Franco with Mrs. Horneok and her two 
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<lHugliter.s, the latter very handsome young ladies. At 
Lille the two girls and Goldsmith are standing at 
the window of the hotel, overlooking the square iu 
whioli are some soldiers; and naturally the beautiful 
young Englishwomen attract some attentioii, 'lliei'o-: 
upon Goldsmith turns indignantly away, remarking that 
clsev/here ho also has his admirers. .Now what surgical: 
iustnuiient wa.s needed to get this harmless little joke 
into finy sane person’s head! Boswell may perhaps be; 
pardoned for pretending to take the incident ms Birmiat ; 
for as has just been .said, in his profound adoration of 
Johnson, he was devoured by jealousy of Gold.smith ; 
but that any other nioi-tal should have failed to see , 
what was meant by this little bit of humorous flattery 
is almost incredible. No wonder that one of the sisters 
afterwards referring to this “ playful je.st,” should have 
expressed her a.stonishment at finiUng it put down as-a. 
proof of Goldsmith’s envious dispoiition. But even aftei- 
that disclaimer, we find Mr. Croker, as quoted by .Miv , 
Forster, solemnly doubting “ whether the vexation go 
seriously exhibited by Goldsmith was real or assumed” I 
Of course this is .an oxti'emo case ; but there are others 
very similar, “ .He affected,” ,say.s Hawlcins, “ Johnson’s 
style and maiiuer of conversation, and, when he had 
uttered, as he often would, a laboured .sentence, .so 
tumid as to Im scarce intelligible, -would ask if that was 
Jiot truly ,) ohmsonian ? ” la it not truly dismal to iiiul 
such an utteriinco coining from a prosumaUj reasonable 
human being? Tt is not to be -woudei-ed at that Gold- 
.smith g)'ow ally — and in some cases had to ward oft tho 
actjaiiintiince of certain of his neighbours as being too 
intrusive —if ho ran the risk of having his odd and grave 
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limnotu-s so den.'.oly mistrft.ii.slatefl. The fact is this, 
that Goldsmith, was possessed of a very subtle quality 
of humour, which is at all times rare, but which is 
p(3rha.ps more frequently to bo found in Irishmen 
than among other folks. It .consists in the satire of the 
pretenco and pomposities of others by moans of a sort 
of exaggerated and pdayful solf-depreciation. It is a 
most delicate and most delightful form of humour; but 
it is very apt to be misconstiued by the dull. Who 
can doubt that Goldsmith was good-naturedly laugh- 
ing at himself, his own plain face, his vanity, and 
his blunders, when he professed to be Jealous of the 
admiration excited by the Miss Horneoks; when he 
gravely drew attention to the splendid colours of his 
coat ; or when he no less gravely informed a company of 
his friends that he had heard a very good story, but 
would not repeat it, because they would be sure to miss- 
the point of it? '• 

This vein of playful . and sarcastic self-depreciation is 
continually oropjnng up in his essay writing, as, for 
example, in the passage'^ already quoted from. No. .IN’", 
of tho lies; “I conchpde, that what my reputation 
wants in extent, is made up by its solidity. Minns 
j'livat (jlorin lata quam 'mcujnri. I have groat satis- 
faction in considering tbe delicacy and discernment 
of those readers I h.ave, ' and in ascribing my want of 
popularity to tho ignorance or inattention of those I 
have not.” Hut here, net doubt, he remembers that he 
is addressing the world at largo, which contains many 
foolish per3on.y; and so, 'that the delicate raillery may 
not he mistaken, he immlediately adds, “All the world 
may forsake an author, >but vanity will never forsake 
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him.” ‘That he expected a qijiciker apprehension on the 
pai’t of his intimates and acqua.intances, and that he 
wah frequently di.sappointod, seems preitj' clear from 
tho.ae very stones of his “ blunders,” We may reason- 
ably suspect, at all events, that Goldsmith was not quii.c so 
much of a fool a.s he looked ; and it is far from improbable 
that when the ungainly Irishi5nn.n was called in to make 
■sport for the Philistines — and there were a good many 
Philistines in those days, if all stories be true — 
and when ' they imagined they had put him out of 
countenance, he w;as really standing agliast, and 
wondering how it could have pleased Providence to 
cimte auoh helpless stupidity. 


CILVPTRR Vfl. 


'I'ni', crriKHN ov 'niR mixt.t).— beau NA^in. 

Mf,an\\'jiibh, to volAirn to hia litcvary work, the Citmn 
of the World had <i:i’owu out of his contributions to the 
Puhllr. /'.udi/e-r, n, daily »io\vK])aiiei’ .startod by Mr. New- 
bui'y, anothov hookwolh.'v in Bt. lAuil's Churchyard. 
OoldKinith was onj'ayed to write for this payer two 
l(U,t(u-s a, woolc at a {'uinoa a-pioco j and theso letters 
W'oro, tiflnr a siiort tiuio (lYliO), written in the chiiractor of 
a, Ohinese who had conio to wtudy Jikiropoau eivili&atiou, 
Tt may ho noted l.lifU; Coldamith had in tho Afonlkly 
Ih'V'U'to, in menidouiiio' Voltaire’s luemnirs of French 
wriU')';!, (pioted a piiKsago about Monlesquieu’s .UUr'fis 
an follows . “ It is wriUtm in imitation of 
the Si'll /.I’tfiw.-i of Du I'l'cny and of Iho Turlinh 
S/j,/ , hot it is tin iniilation which shows wlmt llio 
ori;'iuals should ha\e heen. The success their works 
mot Acitk wais, for tlio most part, owing to the foreign 
air of their perforninnces ; the suceoss of the /’ersat'a 
l.i.Hi sroso fruni the dolicaey of tlieir .satire, That 
• idii'o wliie.li in the mouth of tin Aniatic is poignant, 
would hr U all iin i’orci' when coming from an European," 
Vud it niimt eevtainly bo said that tho cluiria of the 
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strictures uf the of the- Wmltl lies wiiolly in llioir 

delicate satire, and not at all in any foreign air wliieh 
tlie author may have tried to lend to the.so perform- 
ances. The disguise is very apparent. In those gar- 
rulous, vivacion-s, wliimsical, and sometimes aorious 
papers. Lien Chi Altangi, writing to Fnm Iloani in 
Pekin, does not so inueli describe the aspects of European 
civili-sation which would naturally surprise a Ohineae, 
as he expresses the i]is.satisf. action of a EuropeM.n with 
certain pha.se.s of the civilisation visible ererywhere 
around him. It i.s not a Chinaman, but a Fleet-Street 
author by j)rof 0 rs.sion, who resents the eonijietition of 
noble amateurs who.'-o works — otherudse bitter piilhs 
enough. — are gilded by theii' titles ; — “ A noblemaii has 
but to take a pen, ink, and paper, write away through 
three large volumes, and then sign his name to the title- 
page i though the whole might h.avo been before more 
disgusting tban bis own rent-roll, j’ot signing his name 
and title gives value to llie deed, title being fdouo equi- 
valent to taste, imagination, and genius. As soon as a 
piece, therefore, is publislieil, the first questions are— 
"Who is the author 1 Does he keep a coach ? "Where 
lie.s liis estate 'I W^'hat sort of a table does he keep? 
Tf he liappous to be jioor .and unqualified for such a 
acnitiiiy, ho and bis works sink into irromedioble 
ob.acurity, and too late he finds, that having fed ujjon 
turtle is a more ready way to fame than having digested 
Tully. The poor dovil against whom ftmhion has set its 
face vainly alleges that he has been bred in every part 
of Europe where knowledge was to be sold ; that he has 
grow'n pale in the study of nature and himself. His 
works may please upon the perusal, but his pretonsions 
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to faiuo a,i'o entirely disregarded. Ho is ti’oated like a 
fidtlloi.', wLoae mnsio, though lilrod, is not much iiraised, 
because he live.s by it ; while a gentleman performer, 
though the mofjt wretched .sci’aj)er olive, throws tlie 
audience into raptures. Tho liddler, indeed, may in 
such a case console himself by thinking, tliat while the 
other goes oiT with all tho praise, ho runs away with all 
the money. But hei'e the parallel drops ; for while the 
nobleman trimnplis in unmerited applau.se, the nnthor, 
by profession steals off with — nothing,” 

At the same time it must he allowed that the utterance 
of these strictiu'es through the mouth of a Chinese admits 
of a certain nrCimi^, which on oce.aaion heightens the sar- 
casm. Lien Chi accompanies the Man in Black to a 
theatre to see an English play. Hei’o is part of the 
performance : — “ I was going to second his remarks, 
when my attention was engrossed by a new object j a 
man came in balancing a straw upon his nose, and the 
audience were clapping their hands in all the raptures of 
applause. ‘To what pnrpo.se,’ crind ‘does this un- 
meaning flgui'6 make his appearance? is ho a part of 
the plot ? ’ — ‘ Unmeaning do you call him ? ’ replied my 
friend in black ; ‘ this is one of tho most important 
characters of tho whole play j nothing please, s the 
people more than seeing a stmw balanced : there is a 
great deal of meaning in a straw : there is something 
suited to every apprehension in the eight ; and a fellow 
po.s.sossed of talents like these is sure of making his 
fo3-tuno, ’ Tho third act noAv began with an actor who 
came to inform us that he was the villain of tho play, 
and intended to show stonge things before all w-as 
over. He was joined by another who seemed as much 
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digpo.^e(l for ijiiscliief as lie; tlioir intrigues eoutiniieJ 
llii'oiigli this whole division. ‘ If that bo a. villain, ’ 
Hiiid I, he must be a very stupid one to teil his secrets 
without boiiig asked ; such soliloquies of late are never 
admitted in Ghiua,’ The noise of clapping internipfcecl 
me once more ; a child six years old was learning to 
dance on the stiige, which gave the ladies and mandarins 
infinite sati.sfacbion. ‘ I am sorry,’ said I, ‘ to .sco the 
pretty crcatare so early learning so bad a trade ; dancing ■ 
being, I presume, as contemptible bore as in China. 

‘ Quite the reverse,’ interrupted my companion ; ‘ dancing 
is a very reputable and genteel eniployinent hers ; man 
have a greater chance for encouragement from the merit 
of their heels than their heads. One who jumps up and 
flourishes his toes three times before he comes to the 
ground may have three hundred a year : ha wdio - 
flourishes them four times, gets four Imndred ; but ho 
who arrive, s at five is inestimable, and may demand 
what salary lie thinks proper. The female danooi’s, 
too, are valued foi this sort of jumping and crossing ; 
and it i.s a cant %vord amongst them, that she de.servo-s 
most who shows liighest. But tho fourth act is begun ; 
let us be: attentive.’” 

The Man in Black here mentioned is one of the 
notable features of this series of papers. The mys- 
terious person whose acquaintance tho Chinaman made 
in 'S\''eiitininster Abbey, and who concealed such a 
wonderful goodness of heiU’t under a rough and for- 
bidding e.xtorior, is a charming character indeed; and 
it is impossible to praise too highly the vein of subtle 
.sarcasm in which he preaches worldly wisdom. But to 
assume that any part of his history which he di.-icloscd 
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to the Chinaman was a piece of antobiographical 
writing on the part of Goldsmith, is a very Imzardoiis 
thing. A witer of fiction mu.st neco.s.sarily snch 
materials as have come within his own experience ; arul 
Goldsmith’s experience — or his use of tliose materials — ■ 
was extremely limited: witness how often .a pet fancy, 
like his remembrance of Johnny Arinsiroim’ a .Last Good 
is repeated. “ That of-tho-so simple elements,” 
writes Professor Masson, in his Mamoiv of Goldmnilh, 
prefixed to an edition of his works, “ ho made so many 
charming combinations, really differing from each other, 
and all, though suggested by fact, yet lumg so sweetly 
in an ideal air, proved what an artist he was, and was ■ 
better than much that is commonly called invention, 
In .short, if there is a sameness of ctfqet in Goldsmith’s 
writings, it is becanso they consist of poetry and truth, 
humoui’ ancrpatho.s, fi-om his own lifo, and the supply 
from such a life as his was not inexhaustible." 

The question of invention is easily disposed of. Any 
child can in vent a world transcending human experience 
by the simple combination of idea.s which are in them- 
selves incongruous —a world in which the horses have 
each five feet, in which the grass is blue and the sky 
green, in which seas are h.alanced on the peaks of 
mountains. The result is unholievahle and worthless. 
But the writer of imaginative literature uses his own 
exqiei'iences and the experiences of others, so that his 
combination of ideas in themaclves compatible shall 
appear so natural .and believable that the reader — 
althougli these incidents and characters never did 
actuatiy exist — is as much interested in them fi.s if they 
had existed. The mischief of it is that the reader 
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iomctimos thinks himself very clever, and, recognising 
a little bit of the story as having Imppoued to the 
autliur, jumps to tlie conclusion that such and such a 
jijw.-iage is iioco.'isarily aatohiograpMcal. Hcnco iti is 
that Goldsmith has been hastily idontitied with the 
Philosophic Vagabond in the Vim/- of Wah:f>eld, and 
vilh tho -Man in Black in the Citizen of the. l>'orld. 
That ho may have riscd certain experiences in tho one, 
and that he may perJiaps have given in the ol her a, sort 
of fancy sketch of a person suggested by some trait in 
his own clmraotei", is possible enough; but further 
assertion of likeness is impossible. That the Man in - , 
Black had one of Goldsmith’s little weaknesse-s is 
obvious enough : we' find him just a trifle too conscious ; 
of his own kindliness and generosity. Tho Vicar 
of Wakefield himself is not without a spice of this 
amiable vanity. As for Goldsmith, every one must 
remember Ilia reply to Griffiths’ .accusation ; “ No, sir, 
had I been a sharper, had I heeti possessed of less good 
nature and native generosity, I might surely now have 
been, in hotter circumstarice.s.” 

The IM n in Black, in any case, is a delightful character. 
We detect tho warm and generous nature even in his pre- 
tence of liaidng acquired worldly wisdom : “ I now there- 
fore pur-sued a course of unintermpted frugality, seldom 
wanted .a dinner, and ivsis comsequently invited to 
twenty. I .soon began to get tho character of a saving 
himk.s that had money, and insensibly grow into esteem. 
Neigiiljours have asked my advice in the disposal of 
thoir diiughtei's ; and I have always taken care not to 
give any. I have contracted a friendship with an 
alderman, only by observing, that if we lake a farthing 
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fi'oiii a thousand pounds it will be a thousand poinida 
no longer. I have been invited to a paw.ubrokor\s 
table, by protending to hate gravy; and am now 
aetually upon treaty of marriage with a rich widow, 
for only having observed that the bread was- rising. 
If ever I am asked a question, whether I know 
it or - not, iimtead of answering, I only smile and look 
wise. If a charity is propo.sed I go about with the 
hat, but pub nothing in my.self. If a wretch solicit.s my 
pity, I observe that the world is filled with iinpostons, 
and take a certain method of not being deceived by 
.never relieving. In short, I now find the truest way 
of finding esteem, even from the indigent, is to give 
away nothing, and thus have much in our power to 
give.” This is a very clever piece of writing, w’hether 
it is in strict accordance with tlie character of the Man 
in Black, or not. But there is in these Puhlic Ledg&v 
papers another sketch of chara,ct6r, which is not only 
■ consistent in itself, and in every way admirable, but is 
of still further interest to us when we remember that 
at this time the various personages in the Vkwr of 
^VakoJield■ were no doubt gradually a.s.sumiiig definite 
form in Gohismith’s mind. It is in the figure of Mr. 
Tibbs, introduced apparently at haphazfxrd, but at once 
taking poiises.sioii of tJs by its quaint relief, that wo 
find Goldsmith showing a firmer baud in character- 
drawing. With a few htvppy dramatic touches Mr, 
Tibb.s starts into life; he .speaks for him.solf; ho Le- 
eomos one of the people whom we know. And yet, 
with this concise and sku’p portraiture of a human 
being, look at the graceful, almoist garrulous, ease of the 
style ; — 
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“Our pursuer soon uanie up and joined us with ali 
tliQ fauiilioirity of an old acquaintance. ‘ My dear 
Dry bone,’ ones ho, slutldng my friend’s hand, ‘wliora 
tiava yon been hiding this half a centmy 1 PositiToly 
I hail faiioiod you were gone to cultivate matrimony 
and your estate in the country.’ During the rejrrly I 
Imd an opportunity of surveying the appearance of our 
now coiupfiniDU : his hat was pinched up with peculiar 
smartness ; his looks were pale, thin, and sharp ; round 
las neck lie wore a bi’oad black riband, and in his 
bosom a buckle studded with glass; his coat was 
trimmed with tai’nished twist ; he wore by his side a 
sword with a black hilt; and hi.s stockings of silk, , 
though newly washed, wore grown yollow by long 
gervico. I was so much engaged with the peculiarity 
of his dj’oss, that I attended only to the latter part of 
my friend’s rejdy, in which he complimented Mr. Tibbs 
on the taste of his clothes mid the bloom in his counte- 
naueo: ‘ Pshaw, pshaw, Will,’ cried the figure, ' no 
more of that, if you love me ; you know I hate battery, 
— on my soul I do ; and yet, to be sui-e, an intimacy 
with the great will iiujrrove one’s appearance, and a 
course of venison will fatten ; and yet, faith, I despise 
the great as much as you do; but there are a greet 
many damn’d honest fellows among them, and we must 
not cpiarrel with one half, heoanso the other wants 
weeding. If they ivere all such as iny Lord Mudloi’, ono 
of the most good^iatured creatures that ever squeezed 
a lemon, I should myself be among the number of their 
admirers. I was yesterday to dine at the Duchess 
of Piccadilly’s, kfy lord w'as there. “Ned,” says 
he to me, “Ned,” says he, “ I’ll hold gold to nil ver, 
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I call tell you wliera you -were poachin^ laf;t night.” 
“Poaeiung, my lord?” saya I: “faith, you have 
missed already ; for I staid at home and let the girls 
poach for me. That’.s niy way : I t.ake a fine woman 
as .some animal.s do their pi-ey— stand still, and, swoop, 
they fall into my mouth.’” ‘Ah, Tibba, thou art a 
happy fellow,’ cried my companion, with looks of 
iiiiiiiito pity ; ‘ I hope your fortune is as nuteh im- 
proved ns your understanding, in .such coinpiUiy ? ’ 

‘ Improved ! ’ lepliod the other : ‘ you shall know, — 
but let it go no farther— a great secret — five hundred 
a year to begin with— my lord’s word of honour for it. 
.His lordship took me down in hi.s own chariot yesterday, . 
and we had a tUe-a-tete dinner in the country, where 
we talked of nothing else.’ — ‘I fancy you forget, sir,’ 
cried I ; 'you told ns but this moiuent of your dining 
. , yesterday in town.’ — ‘ Did I say so 1 ' replied he, 
coolly; 'to be sime, if 1 said so, it was so. Dined in. 
town! egad, now I do remember, 1 did dine in town; 
but I dined in the country too; for you must know, 
my boys, I ate two dinners. By the bye, I am grown 
a.s nice as the devil in my eating. I’ll toll you a 
pleasant affair about that : we wore a select party of 
u.s to dine at l.ady Grogi'am’s,-^an affected piece, but 
lot it go no farther — a secret. — Well, there happened 
to bo no asafffitida in the sauce to a. turkey, upon which, 
says 1, 1.11 hold a thousand guineas, and say done, fir.st, 
that — But, dear Di-ybono, you are an ho.ne,st crtKiture ; 
lend me half-a-crown for a minute or two, or so, just 

till 1 but hefu-lcee, ask mo for it the next time 

we meet, or it may ho twenty to one but I forget to 
pay you.’ ” 
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Ec'tiimiug from tJicKe performances to tlia antlior of 
tliem, W6 iiml Mm a busy man of letters, becoming wore 
and more in request among the booksellers, and obtaining 
recognition nnioiig his fellow-writers. Ho had luoved 
into better lodgings in Wine Office Court (1 7 130-2) ; and it 
was here that he entertained at .suppeiya.s lias already 
been mentioned, no les.s distingui.shed gue.sts than 
Bishop, then Mr,, Percy, and Dr., then Mr., .Tohn.son, 
Every one ha.s heard of the sui'prise of Percy, on calling 
for Johnson, to find the great Cham dres.sed with quite 
unusual .smartnes.s. On asking the cau,se of this 
■? singular transformation,” Johnson replied, f'Why, 
sir, I hear that Goldsmith, who is a very great sloven, 
justifie,? his disregard of cleanliness and decency by 
quoting my practice ; and I am desirous this night to 
show him a better example.” That Goldsmith profited 
by this example — though the tailors did not— is clear 
enough. At times, indeed, he blossomed out into the 
splendours of a dandy; and laughed at himself for 
doing so. But whether he was in gorgeous or in meati 
attire, he remained the same sort of happy-go-lucky 
croaturo ; working hard by fits and starte ; continually 
getting mono)! in advance from the booksellers; enjoying 
the present hour ; and apparently happy enough wlien 
not pres,sed by debt. That he should have been thus 
pre.ssed U'as no necessity of the case ; at all events wo 
need not on this score begin now to a,bi!se the book- 
sollers or the public of that day. We may di.svniss once 
for all the oft-repeated charges of ingratitude and neglect. 

When Goldsmith was ^mting those letters in the 'Fv.llic 
with “pleaswe and instruction for others,” 
Mr. Forster says, “though at the cost of suffering to 
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him&elf ” — he was receiving for them alone what would 
be equivalent in our day to J120.0 a year. ISTo man can 
' affirm that ^200 ayeai' is not amply sufficient for all the 
material wants of life. Of course there are tine things in 
the world that that amount of annual wage cannot pur- 
chase. It is a fine thing to .sit on the deck of a yacht on 
a .summer’s day, and watch the fa,r islands shining over the 
blue ; it is a fine thing to drive four-in-hand to Ascot — ■ 
if you can do it; it is a fine thing to cowor breathless 
' behind a rock and find a splendid stag coming slowly 
within sure range. But the.se things are not neoessui’y 
to human happinsss : it is possible to do without them 
and yet not “suffer.” Even if Goldsmith had given 
half of his sub.stance away to the poor, there was enough 
left to cover all the necessary wants of a human being j 
and if he chose so to order bis affairs as to incur the 
suffering of debt, wliy, that was his own business, 
about which nothing further ueed.s be said. It is to bo 
suspected, indeed, that he did not care to practise those 
excellent maxims of piudence and frugality which ho 
frequently preached ; but the world is not much con- 
cei'iied about that now. If Goldsmith had received ten 
times as much money as the booksellers gave him, ho 
would still have died in. debt. And it is just possible 
that W6 may exaggerate Goldsmith’s sensitiveness on 
this score. He had had a life-long familiarity -with 
duns and borrowing ; and seemed very contented when 
tho oxigoncy of the hour was tided (wer. An angry 
landlady is unpleasant, and an arrest is awkward ; but 
in comes an opportune guinea, and the bottle of Madeira 
is opened forthwith. 

In these rooms in "Wine Office Court, and at the 
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suggestion or entreaty o£ Newbery, Goldsinitt pvoctueed 
a good deal of miscellan6ou.s wi’iting — paia^ililota, tract, s, 
compilation.';, and -what not — of a more or I0.SR uiarkel- 
able kind. It can only be siirmiaed that by thi.s time 
lirs may biW’e formed some idea of producing a book not 
solely meant foi' the market, a.nd that the eharactei’s in 
{lie Vn-nr of lYukeJidd were already engaging his .atten- 
tion] but the surmise becomes probable enough when 
we j-eniember that his project of writing the Traveller, 
\7hich was not published till' 17B4, had been formed ns 
far back a.s 1755, while he was wandering aimlessly 
about Europe, and that a sketch of the poem was actually 
forwarded by him then to bis brother Henry in Ireland. 
But in the meantime this hade- work, and the habits of 
life connected witli it, began to tell on Goldsmith’s: 
health; and so, for a time, he left London (17ft'2), and 
went to Tunbridge and then to Bath. It is scarcely 
possible that his modest fame had preceded him to the 
latter place of fashion ; but it may be that the distin- 
guished folk of the town received this friend of the great 
T)r. John.son with some small mcasnre of distinction; 
for we lind that his next publLshed work, The Life of 
Richard Ahtsh, .Esq., is resj)ectfully dedicated to the 
Bight Worshipful the Mayor, Jleeorder, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of the City of Btith. The Life of the 
recently deceased Master of Ceremonies was published 
anonymously (1762) ; but it was generally understood to 
be Goldsmith’s; and indeed the secret of the author- 
■ship is revealed in every successive line. Among the: 
minor writing.^ of Goldsmith there is none more delight- 
ful than this : the mock-heroic gi'uvity, the half-familiar 
contemptuous good-nature with , which ho composes 
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tiliM Fmiei'iil INTarcli of a Marionette, arc extremely 
wliimsical and amnsing. And then what an admirable 
picture we get of fashionable English society in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when Bath and 
N.ash were alike in the heyday of their glory— the line 
ladies with their snuff-boxes, and their passion for play, 
and their extremely effective language when they got 
angry ; young bucks come to flourish away their money, 
and gain by their losses the sympathy of the fail' ; 
sharpers on the look-out for guineas, and adventurers 
on the look-out for weak-minded heiresses ; duchesses 
writing letters in the most doubtful English, and chair- 
men swearing at any one who dai’ed to walk home on 
foot at night. 

No doubt the Life of Beau Nash was a bookseller’s 
book •) and it was made as attractive as poissible by the 
recapitulation of all sorts of romantic stories about 

Miss S n, and Mr*. C) e, and Captain K g] 

but throughout we find the historian very much in- 
clined to laugh at his hero, and only refraining now and 
again in order to record in .serious language traits 
indicative of the real goodness of dispo.sition of that fop 
and gambler. And the lino ladies and gentlemen, who 
lived in that atmosphere of scandal, and intrigue, and 
gambling, are also from time to time treated to a little 
decorous and respectful raillery. Who does not re- 
nietidior the famous laws of polite breeding written out 
by Mr. Nash — Goldsmith hints that neither Mr. Nash 
nor his fair correspondent at Blenheim, the Duchess of 
hliirlboroiigb, excelled in English composition — for the 
guidance of the ladieS and gentlemen who worn under 
the sway of the .'King of Bath ? “But wore we to give 
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law,'j to a, nursery, we alioidd luake them eliilcli.s]i laws,” 
Goldamith writes gravely; “ His statutes, though stupid, 
w6readdre.sKod to fine gentlemeir a.iid ladies, and were 
ju-obahly received with sympathetic approbation. It is 
certain they wore in general religiously observed by his 
.subjects, !iud executed by him with impartiality ; neither 
rank nor fortune .shielded the refractory from hi.s re- 
sentment.” Fash, however, was not content with prose 
in enforcing good maimers. Having waged deadly wav 
against the custom of wearing boots, and having found 
his ordinary armoury of no avail agaiu-st the obduracy 
of the country squires, he as.sailed them in the im- 
pa.ss{oned languago of poetry, and produced the following' 
“Invitation to the Assembly,” wliich, as Gold, smith 
remarks, was highly relished by the nobility at Bath oh 
account of its keenness, severity, and jJarticularly its 
good I'hymes. 

• ‘‘ Come, one and all, to Hoyden Hall, 

For there's the assembly this night ; 

None but pnule fools 
Mind mnmiers and rales ; 

Wo Hoydens do decency slight. 

Come, trollops and slatterns, 

Cocked hats and white aprons, 

This best our modesty suits ; 

For AV'hy should not we 
In dress be as free . , 

As Hogs-Norton squires in boots.''” 

The sarcasm was loo much for the squires, who yielded 
in a, body ; and when any stranger throvigh inadverl once 
pre.sentcd himself in the assombly-roo’ms in boots, Nash, 
was so completely ma,ster of the sitniation that he would 
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fioUtoIy sl.cp up to tlie intruder and suggest that lie hurl 
forgotten bis horse. ' 

Goldsmith does not magnify the intellectual capacity 
of his hero; but ho gives him credit for a .sort of 
rude uht that wa.s sometimes effective enough. Ilis 
iihysician, for example, having called on, him to see 
■whether he had followed a prescription that had been 
sent him the proviou.s day, was greeted in tliis fashion : 
“Followed your prescription? No. Egad, if I had, 
1 should have broken my neck, for I flung it out 
of the two pair of stairs window.” For the ra.stj this 
diverting biography contains some excellent warnings 
against the vice of gambling ; with a particular account 
of the manner '4n which the Government of the day tried 
by statute afteiNstatute to suppress the table.s at Tun- 
bridge and Bath,' thereby only driving the sharpers to 
new subterfuges, \That the Beau was in alliance 'with 
sharpers, oi’, at lea^p, that he was a .sleeping partner in 
the firm, his biographer admits ; but it is urged on his 
behalf that he was 1ftt&,^most generous of whiners, and 
again and again interfered to prevent the ruin of some 
gamlfler by who.s6 folly he would himself have profited. 
His hmistant charity was well known; the money so 
lightly ^omo by was at the disposal of any one who 
could piTfer a piteous tale. Moreover ho made no 
.scruple altout exacting fi’om others that charity which 
they coulcUwoU afford. One may ea.sily guess who was 
the duchess^mentioned in the following story of Gold- 
smith’s nai-ra^fon ; — 

“ The siun.s H^gavo and collected for the Ho.spital were 
great, and hi.s ii^^uor of doing it was no less admirable. 
I am told thill ho 'lbis onco collecting money in Wilt- 
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.sliiro's I'oom for that purpose, -when a lady entered, who 
is more remarkable for her wit than her charity, ajiJ 
i>ot being able to pass him unobserved, slie gave hitii 
a pat with her fan, and said, ‘You must put down a 
trifle for me, Nash, for I have no money in my pocket,’ 

‘Yea, madam,’ say.s he, ‘that I will with plea.sTire, if 
your grace will tell me when to stop;’ then talcing an 
handful of guineas out of his pocket, he began 1o telt 
them into his white hat — ‘One, two, three, four, 

five ’ ‘Hold, hold!’ says the duchoss, ‘con.sider 

what you are about.’ ‘Consider youi" rank and fortune, 
madam,' sny.s Nash, and continues telling— ‘six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten,’ Here the duchess called again, and 
seemed angry. ‘ Pray compo.se yourself, madam,’ cried 
Nash, ‘and don't interrupt the work of charity,— eleven, 
twelve, thirteen) fourteen, fifteen.’ Here the duchess 
•stormed, and caught hold of his hand. ‘ Pe,ace, madam,’ 
says Nash, ‘you shall have your name written in letters 
of gold, madam, and upon the front of the building, 
madam, — sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty.’ 

‘ I w'on’t pay a farthing more,’ says the duchess, 

‘ Chiu’ity Iiidfis a multitude of sins,’ i-eplies Nash,— ^ 

‘twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-throe, twenty -four, 
twenty-five,’ ‘ Nash,’ says she, ‘ T proto, st you frighten 
me out of my wits. L — d, I .shall die I ’ ‘ Madam, 

you will never die with doing good; and if you do, It 
will bo the better for you,’ answered Nash, and wa.s 
about to proceed ; but perceiving her grace had lost all 
pyatlence,''a parley ensued, when he, after much alterca- 
tion, agreed to stop Ms hand and compound with lier 
■ graco for til irty guineas. The duchess, however, seenied 
displeased the whole evening, and 'lyhen he came to the 
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table wliore she was playing, bid him, ‘ St.aiKl larthev, 
an ugly devil, for .she hated the sight of him.’ But her 
grace afterward.s having a run of good luck, called Nash 
to liGi’. ' Come,’ says she, ‘I will bo friends with yon, 
though you are a fool; and to lot you see I am not 
angry, there is ten guineas more f.or your charity. But 
thi.s I insist on, that neither my name nor the fsum shall 
he mentioned.’" 

A.t the ripe age of eighty-seven the beau of three 
generations’’ breathed his last (1761); and, though he 
had fallen into poor ways, there were those alive who 
remembered his former greatness, and who ehronicled 
it in a series of epita.phs and poetical lamentations. 
“ One thing is common almost with all of them,” says 
Goldsmith, ^‘and that is that Venus, Cupid, and the 
Graces are commanded to weep, and that Bath shall 
never find such another.” These efTiwions a.re forgotten 
now ; and so would Beau ’Nash be a.lso, but for this 
biography, which, no doubt meant merely for the book- 
market of the day, lives and is of permanent value by 
reason of the charm of its style, its pervading humour, 
and the vivacity of its descriptions of the fashionable 
follies of tho eighteenth century. MiUura fere gems 
scrihendi 'iiou tethjit. Nidlum qiwil ietigit non ornavi't. 
Who but Goldsmith could have written so delightful 
a book about such |a poor creature a.s Beau Nash? 



It was no doubt owing to Newbery that Goldsmith, 
after his return to London, was induced to abandon, . 
temporarily or altogether, his apartments in "Wine Office 
Court,, and take lodgings in the house of a Mrs. Fleming, 
.who lived some^yhero or other in Islington, ITewbery 
had rooms in Canonbm'y Hou.se, a ciu-ious old building 
that still exists; and it may have occurred to the 
publisher that Goldsmith, in this suburban district, 
would not only be nearer him for consultation and so : 
forth, but also might pay more attention to Ms duties 
than when ho was among the temptatioms of Fleet Street, 
Goldsmith was %vorbing industriously in the B6rvi(!e of 
.N'owbevy at this time (1 763-4-) ; in fact, so completely wms 
the bookseller in po.ssession of the hack, that Goldsmith’s 
board and lodging in Mi's, .Fleming’s house, arranged for 
at £50 a year, was paid by Newbery himself. 'Writing 
XU’efaces, rovi.-jiug new edition.s, contributing reviews — 
tills was the sort of work he undertook, with more or 
less eouteiit, as the equivalent of the modest sums Mr. 
Nowbory disbur,sod for him or handed over as pocket- 
money. In the midst of aU this drudgery he was 
now socrobly engaged on work that aimed at soniothing 
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higher than mere payment of bed and bofinl. The 
smooth Jines of the Tnvcdler -were I’eoeiving further 
polish ; the gentle-natnred Viair was writing his .simjile, 
qnaint, tender stoiy. And no doubt Goldsmith was 
sparred to try something better than haclc-work by the 
association.s that ho was now forming, chicufly under the 
wise and benevolent friendshii) of Johnson. 

Anxiou.s always to be thought well of, lie wa.s now be- 
ginning to meet peoplewhosc approval was worthy of being 
sought. He had been introduced to lleynolcls. He had ; 
become the friend of Hogarth. He had even made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Boswell, from Scotland. Moreover, . 
he had been invited to become one of the original members 
of the famous Club of which so much has been written j 
hi.s fellow-members being lieynolds, Johnson, Burke, 
Hawkins, Beauclerk, Bonnet Langton, and Dr. Hngent. 

It is almo.st certain that it was at Johnson’s instigaT? > . 
ticto that he had been admitted into Ihi.s choice fellow- 
ship. Long before either the Travclhv or the Yimr had 
been heard of, Johnson had perceived the literary genius 
that ob.seurely burned in the uncouth figure of this 
Irishman ; .and was anxious to impress on others Gold- 
smith’s cliiiui.s to respect and consideration. In the 
minute record kept by Boswell of his iir.st evening with 
Johnson at the Mitre Tavern, we find John.son saying, 

“ Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we now h.-n'O as 
an .autlior, and he is a very worthy man too. He has 
been loose in his principles, birt ho is coming right.” 
Johnson took w'alks with Goldsmith; did him the honour 
of disputing witli him on all occasions ; bought a copy of 
Ufa of Nash when it appaar’ed — an unusual compli- 
ment for one author to pay smother, in their day or in 
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oui’s ; allowed liim to call on Mias Williams, tlie blind old 
lady in .Bolt Court ; and generally was his friend, eoun- 
sellor, and champion. Accordingly, when Mr. Bo.swoll 
entertained the great Cham to supper at the Mitre— a 
sudden quarir l with lu.s landloi-d hiiving imido it iin- 
po.ssible for him to order the banquet at hi.s owii hou.so— - 
ho was careful to hfl.ve Dr. Goldsmith of the company. 
His guest.s that evening were Johuson, Goldsmith, Davies 
(the actor and boolrseller who had conferred on Bo-swell 
the invaluable favoiu- of an introduction to Johnson), 
Mr. Eccles, and the Eov. Mr. Ogilvie, a Scotch poet 
who desen-es our gratitude because it was his inoppor- 
tune patriotism that provoked, on this very evening,- 
the memorable epigram about the high-road leading to 
England. “Goldsmith,” say.s .Doswoll, who had not 
got over his envy at Goldsmith’s being allowed to visit, 
the blind old p6n.sionor in Bolt-court, “as usual, en- 
deavoured with too much eagerness to sMm, and disputed 
very wainnly with John.son against the well-known, 
maxim of the British constitution, ‘The king can do no 
wrong.’ ” It was a dispute not so much about facts a.s 
about phraseology j and, indeed, there seems to be no 
great warmth in the expressions imed on cithor side. 
Gold, smith allhuned that “what was morally fal.se could 
not be politically true;” and that, in short, tho Hug 
could by the misuse of his rog.al power do wrong, 
Johnson replied, that, in such a case, tho immediate 
agont.s of the king were tho piensons to he tried and 
punished for the offonco.- “The ting, though he .should 
cnniuiaml, cannot force a judge to condemn a man 
uiiju.stly ; therefore it is the judge whom we prosecute 
and punish.” But when he stated that the king “ is 
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higher than mere payment of bed ancV botml. The 
smooth lines of the Tmveller were reoeiviiig further 
polish ; the gentle- naturod F/car was writing his simple, 
cpiaint, tender story. And no doubt Goldsmith was 
spurred to try something better than hack-work by the 
associations that he was now forming, chiefly under the 
wi.se and benevolent friendship of Johnson. 

Anxious always to be thought well of, be was now be- 
ginning to meet pooplewhose approval was worthy of being 
sought. He had been introduced to Reynolds. He had 
become the friend of Hogarth. He had even made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Boswell, from Scotland. Moreover, 
he had been invited to becomo one of the oidginal members 
of the famous Club of which so much has been written; 
bis fellow-members being Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, 
Hawkins, Beauelork, Bennet Langton, and Di’. Nugent 
It is almost certain that it was at Johnson’s instig/i- 
tii*i that he had been admitted into this choice fellow- 
ship. Long before either the Travdhr or the Thai- had 
been heard of, Johnson had perceived the literary gcinius 
that obscurely burned in the uncouth figure of this 
Irishman; and w.as anxious to impress on others Gold- 
smith’s claims to respect and con.sideration. In the 
minute record kept by Boswell of his first evening with 
Johnson at the 'Mitre Taveim, we find Jolin.son saying, 
" Dr. Croklsmith is one of the first men wc now have a.s 
an author, and he is a very worthy man too. He has 
been loose in his principles, but ho is coming right.” 
Johnson took walks with Goldsmith; didhimthe Imnour 
of disputing with him on all occasions ; bought a copy of 
tho Ltfa (if Nash when it appeared — an' unusual compli- 
ment for one author to pay another, in thoir day or in 
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ours ; fillowed liimtocall on Miss !Williatna, the blind old 
Itidy in Bolt Court ; and generally was Ms friend, coun- 
sellor, o.nd champion. Accordingly, when Mr. Boswell 
enterlainetl the great Ohiim to snppoi' at the Mitre—.a 
■sudden cpiarrol with his landlord having made it im- 
possible for him to order the banquet at M.s own hon.se-— 
he was careful to have l)r. Goldsmith of i;he company. 
His guost.s that evening were Johnson, Gold.sniith, Davies 
(the actor and Looksellei- who had conferred on Boswell 
the invaluable favour of an introduction to Johnson), 
Mr. Ecoles, and the Rev. Mr. Ogilvio, a Scotch poet 
who deserves oui' gi'atitnde because it was his inoppor- 
tune patriotism that jn-ovoked, on this very evening, 
the memorable epigram about the high-road lending to 
England. “Goldsmith,” .says Bo.swell, who had not 
got over his envy at Goldsmith’s being allowed to visit 
the blind old pensioner in Bolt-court, “as usual, en- 
deavoured with too much eagerness to sshiae, and disputed 
very warmly with John.son against the well-kiiown 
maxim of the Bidtish constitution, ‘ The king can do no 
wrong.’ ” It was a dispute not .so much about facts as 
about phraseology ; and, indeed, there seems to be no 
great warmth in the expressions used on either side. 
Goldsmith allirmcd tliat “ what was moi'idly false could 
not be politically true;” and that, in short, the king 
could by tho mi.suse of his z’egal power- do wrong. 
Johnson replied, that, in such a caso, the immediate 
rigents of the king wei-o the persons to bo tried and 
punished for the offence. “The king, though he should 
command, cannot force a judge to condomn a men 
imju.stly ; tlierefore it is the judge whom we prosecute 
-and punish." But when he .stated that the king “is 


above everything, and there is no powoi’ by viiich ho can 
bo tried,” he was surely forgetting an important chapter 
in English history. “ What did Cromwell do for Ha 
ooTmtry'r' he himself asked, during his subsequent visit 
to Scotland, of old Anchinleek, Boswell's father. “ God, 
Doctor,” replied the vile Whig, “Ac (ja/rred kings ken 
they had a lith in their males." 

Eor some time after tins evening Goldsmith drops 
out of Boswell’s famous memoir ; perhaps the compiler 
was not anxious to give him too much prominence. 
They had not liked each other from the outset. 
Boswell, vexed by the greater intimacy of Goldsmith 
with Johnson, called him a blunderer, a feather-brained- 
person; and described his appearance in no flattering 
terms. Goldsmith, on the other hand, on being asked 
who was this Scotch cur that followed Johnson’s heels, 
answered, “ He is not a cur : you are too severe — he is 
only a Inu’. Tom Davies flung him at Johnson in sport, 
and be has the faculty of .sticking.” Boswell would 
probably have been more tolerant of Goldsmith as a 
rival, if he could have known that on a future day he 
was to have Johnson all to himself — to carry him to 
remote wilds and exhibit him as a portentous literary 
phenomenon to Highland lairds. It is true that 
Johnson, at an early period of hi.s acquaintance with 
Boswell, did talk vaguely about a trip to the H ebrides ; 
Init the young Scotch idolater thought it wa.s all too 
good to be true. The mention of Sir James Macdonald, 
says Boswell, “ led ua fb talk of the We.storn Islands 
of Scotland, to visit which he expressed a-wisii that 
then ajipeared to me a very romantic fancy, which I 
little thought would he afterwards realised. Ho told 
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me tlint bis fathei' had put Mai'tin’s account of those 
iakncls into his hands when he was veiy young, and 
that he -was highly pleased with it; that he was par- 
ticularly struck with the St. Kilda man’s notion that 
the high church of Glasgow had been hollowed out of 
a rock; a circumstance to which old Mr. Johnson had 
directed his attention.” Unfortunately Goldsmith not 
only disappears from the pages of Boswell’s biography 
at this time, hut also in great niea.snro from the ken 
of his companions. He was deeply in debt ; no doubt 
the fine clothes he had been ordering from Sir. Filby 
in order that he might “shine” among those notable 
persons, had something to do with it; he had tried the 
patience of the booksellers ; and he had been devoting 
a good deal of tune to work not intended to elicit 
immediate payment. Tbe most patient endeavours to 
trace out bis changes of lodging.s, and tbe fugitive 
writings that kept him in daily bread, have not been 
very successful. It is to be presumed that Goldsmith 
bad occasionally to go into biding to escape from Ms 
creditors ; and so was missed from his familiar haunts. 
Wo only roach daylight again, to find Goldsmith being 
under throat of arrest from his landlady ; and for the 
particulars of this famous aJl'air it is nee0s.sary to return 
to ’Boswell. 

Boswell was not in London at that time; but his 
account was taken down subsequently from Johnson’s 
naiTation; and Ms accuracy in other matters, his extra- 
ordinary memory, and scrupulous care, leave no doubt 
in the mind that his version of the story is to ho pro- 
forrod to those of Mrs. Piozsii and Sir John Hawkins. 
We may take it that these are Johnson’s own words ; — 
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“ I received one morning a message from poor Oolclsinith 
fehat lie -vvas in great distress, and, as it was not in Ida 
power to come to me, begging that I would come to him 
as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised 
to come to him directly. I accordingly went as soon 
as I was dressed, .and found that his landlady had 
arrested him Cor his rent, at which ho wns in a, violent 
passion. I perceived tha,t he had already changed niy 
guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a gla.ss 
before him. I jiut the cork into the bottle, desired he 
would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
which he might be extricated. He then told me that 
he had a novel ready for the press, which he produced 
to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit ; told the 
landlady ,T should soon return ; and, having gone to a 
bookseller, sold it for .£60. I brought Goldsmith the 
money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating 
his landlady in a high tone, for having used him so i’ll.” 

We do not know who this landlady was — it cannot 
now be made out whether the incident occurred at Isling- 
ton, or in the rooms that Goldsmith partially occupied in 
the Temple ; but oven if Mrs. Fleming be the landlady 
in question, she was deserving neither of Gold.smith’s 
rating nor of the reprimands tha,t have been bo.stowed 
upon her by later writers. Mrs. .Fleming had been 
exceedingly kind to Goldsmith, Again and again in 
her bills we lind items signific.antly marked £0 O.'i, Oil. 
And if her accounts with her lodger did got liopele.ssly 
into ai-rear ; and if she iVas annoyed by .seeing bin) go 
out in line clothes to sup at tho Mitre j and if, fit 
length, her patience gave way, and she detci'mined to 
have her rights in one way or another, she was no w'or.se 
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thiin l:iiurin.Llios — who are oi- 

divinoly appointed protectrease. 

are. Mris. Piozsii says that wliau 

with the money, Cioldsmith “called . 

liouKo directly to partake of punch, «.uid 

in ineiTiinent.” Thi.? would ho a dramalio 

after John, son’s quietly corking the bottle of 

it is mox’o likely tliat no such thing occurrod ; oajiei- 

as Boswell quote.s the Btatemoiit a,s an “exti/emo iu- 

aoouracy." 

The novel which Johnson had taken away and .sold 
to Francis hTewhery, a nephew of the elder book.scllei’, 
was, a.s every one knows, the F/car of Walccfeld, That 
tstoldsmith, amidst a,ll his pecuniary distrosKsea, should 
have retained this piece in his desk, instead of pawning 
or promising it to one of his hookselling patrons, points 
to hut one conclusion — that ho was building high hopes 
on it, and wa,s deteriniuod to inako it a.s good as lay 
within his power. Cfoldsiuith put an anxious huish into 
all his better work ; perhaps that is the .secret of the 
graceful ease that is now apparent in every line. 7\uy 
young writer who may imagine that the power of cleju.' 
and concise literary expression ecmios by nature, cainioii 
do better than study, in Mr. Ctiiuiinghaiu’s big collec! 
tion of (ioldsmitli’s writings, the continual and nilnuto 
alterations whicli the author con.sidorocl neen.s.sary even 
after the first edition — sometimes when tlio seemid and 
third editions— had been published. Many of the, so, 
o.specially in iho pootical works, xvoro uiorely inqirove- 
nioiil,H in .sound as suggested by a singulariy sensitive 
ear, as when ho altered the lino 

“ Amidst the ruin, heedless of the dend," 
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“ I i-eceivecl ono morning a^o first three editions of the 
that he %yas in great dis" 

powei to come to heedless of th.o dead,” 

as soon aS. possible 

to come to hiii in the fourth. But the majority of tho 
ns I was dvd correctioim wore prompted by a careful 
arrested abhorred everything redundant or slovenly. 
pass’i-.5 been .suggested that when Joliason carried off the- 
V icav of Walcfdd to Francis Newbery, tho manuscript 
was not quite finished, but had to be completed after- 
wards. There was at -least plenty of time for that. 
Newbery does not appear to have imagined that he 
had obtained a prize in the lottery of literature. He 
paid the di60 for it — clearly on tho assurance of the 
great lather of learning of the day, that there was 
merit in the little story — somewhoro about the eiid 
of 1704; but the tale was not issued to the public 
until March, 1766. “And, sir,” remai'kcd Johnson to 
Boswell, with regard to the sixty pounds, “ a sufficient 
price too, when it was sold ; for then the fame of 
Goldsmith had not been elev.atod, as it afterwards ivas, 
by his Trav-dlev and the book.sellcr had such hunt 
hopes of profit by his bargain, tha.t be kept the 
manuscript by him a long time, and did not publish it 
till after the Traveller had appeared. Then, to be sure, 
it wa.s acoidenUilly worth more money." 



CHArTEIl IX. 


THE TRAVRMiES. 

This poem of the Traveller, the fruit of much secret 
Iftbour and the consiunmation of the hopes of many 
years, -was lying completed in Goldsmith’s desk ivheii. 
the incident of the arrest occurred j and the older 
ITewbory had undertaken to publish it. Then, ns at 
other times, John.son lent this wayward cliild of genius 
a friendly hand. He read over the proof-sheets for 
Goldsmith y was so kind ns to put in a line here or 
there where he thought fit; and prepared a notice of the 
poem for the Critical Review. The time for the appear- 
anee of this new claimant for poeticiil honours was 
jiropitioixs. “There was perhaps no point in the 
century,” says Professor Masson, “when the .British 
Muse, such a,s .she had come to be, was doing le.s,s, or 
had so nearly ceased to do anything, or to have any 
good opinion of herself, as precisely about the year 
Toung was dying; Gray was recluse and iu- 
dohmt ; Jolin.son had long given over his inetrica) 
experimentations on any except tho most incon.siderablo 
Bcaio ; Akensido, Armstrong, Smollett, and otliors le.ss 
iaiown, had jn-etty well revealed the ainotuit of their 
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^TOi'th in poetry ; and Clmrchillj after lus ferocious blaze 
of what was really rage and declamation in jiietro, 
though conventionally it was called poetry, was pre- 
maturely defunct. Into this lull came Golrlsmitli’s 
short but carefully finished poem.” “There has not 
been so fine a poem since Pope’s time,’’ remarked 
Johnson to P>oswell, on the very first evening after the 
return of young Auchinlock to London. It would have 
been no matter for .surprise had Goldsmith dedicated tiiis 
first work that he published under his own name to 
Johnson, who had for so long been hi.s constant friend 
and adviser ; and such a dedication would have carried 
weight in certain quarters. But there was a finer touch 
in Goldsmith’s thought of inscribing the book to his 
brother Henry ; and no doubt the public were surprised 
and pleased to find a poor devil of an author dedicating 
a work to an Irish parson with ^£40 a year, from whom 
he could irot well expect any return. It will be 
remembered that it was to this brother Henry that 
Goldsmith, ten years before, had sent the first sketch 
of the poem j and now the wanderer, 

“ Eemoto, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” 
declares how his heart untravelled 

“ Still to my brother tarns, with ccaseles.s pain, 

: And drags , at each remove a lengthening chain.” 

The very first line of the poem 'striko.s a key-note— 
there is in it a pathetic thrill of distance, and regret, and 
longing ; and it has the soft musical sound that pervades 
the whole composition. It is exceedingly interesting to 
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note, ns Inis ;ilveacly been mentioned, how Goldsniitli 
iiltereu and altered these lilies until be had got tlieiu 
full of gontlo vowel sounds. Where, indeed, in the 
English language could one hud more graceful melody 
than this? — • ■ , ■ 

“ The naked nogi'o, panting at the line, ;; 

Boiip.ts of his golden Hands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the texiid wave, ; „ i! 

And thanks Ilia gods for all the good they gave." : '.>ii 

It has been ob.servod also that Goldsmith was the fir.st ] 

to introduce into English poetry sonorous American 
— or rather Indian — name.s, as when he wi-ites in this ; 

poem, ■ ■ j. 

“ Where wild Oswego spreads her swampa around, ! 

And Niagara slims with thundering sound,” i 

— and if it he charged against him that ho ought to v v . }, 
have known the proper accentuation of Niagara, it may , 

be mentioned as a set-off that Sir Walter Scott, in • ) 

dealing with his own country, mis-accentuated ‘^Gleha- 1 

hidale,” io say nothing of his having made of Eosoneath • 

an island. Another characteristic of the Tnivelhr is 
the extraordinary choiceness and conci.sone'j.s of the ; 

diction, which, instead of suggesting pedantry or affee- :| 

talion, hotrays on the contrary nothing but a delighlful , j 

ease and grace. 1 1 

The English pcojile are very fond of good Engli.sh ; , I 

and thus it is that couxilets from the Traveller and the ' j 

Deserted Yilluije have come into the common stock of 
our language, and that sometimes not so much on i 

account of the ideas they convey; as through their ; j 
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singular precision of epithet and musical sound. It is 
enough to make the angels weep, to find such a couplet 
'.'.as this^ 

“ Clicerfnl nt moiD, lie wakes from short reposo, 
Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes,” 

murdered in several editions of Goldsmith’s works by 
the substitution of the commonplace “breathes” for 
“ breasts ” — and that, after Johnson had drawn particular 
attention to the line by quoting it in his Dictionary. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may be admitted that the litenary 
charm of the Traveller i,s more apparent than the value 
of any doctrine, however profound or ingenions, which 
the poem was supposed to inculcate. "We forget all about 
the " particular principle of happiness ” possessed by 
each European state, in listening to the melody of the 
singer, and in watching the successive and delightful 
pictures that he calls up before the imagination, 

“ As in those domes where Ciesars once bore .sway, 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay, 

There in the ruin, heedless of tlie dead, 

Tlie shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 

And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 

E-iults, and owns his cottage with a smile.” 

Then notice the blaze of patriotic idealism that bursts 
forth wdion he comes to talk of England. What sort of 
England had he been familiar with when he was con- 
sorting with the meanest wretches — the poverty stz'ioken, 
the sick, and .squalid — iia those Fleet-Street dons ? Bub 
it is an England of bright streams and spacious lawn.s 
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of wMeli lie writes ; and as for the people who inhabit 
the favoured land-— . 

“ Stern o’er each bosom reason holds her sta te, 

With daring aims irregularly groat ; 

Pride in thoir port, cleliaiice in their eye, 

I see the lords of Inunan kind pass by.” 

“ 'Whenever I write anything,” doldsmith. had said, 
with a humorous exaggeration which Uoswell, as usual, 
takes «M sh'i&ux, “the public mahei a x>oint to know 
nothing about it.” But we have Johnson’s testimony 
to the fact that the Traveller “brought him into high 
reputation.” No wonder. When the groat Cham de- 
clares it to be the finest poem published since the time 
of Pope, we are irresistibly forced to think of the 
■ Essay on Man. What a contrast there is between that 
tedious and stilted effort, and this clear burst of bird- 
song i The Traveller^ however, did not immediately . 
become popular. It was largely talked about, naturally, 
among Goldsmith’s friends ; and Johnson would scarcely 
suffer any criticism of it, At a dinner given long after- 
wards at Sir Joshua Beynolds’s, and fully reported by the 
invaluable Boswell, Eeynolds remarked, "I was glad 
to hoar Charles Fox s.ay it was one of the finest poems 
in the English language.” “'Why were you glad?’’ 
said: Laugton. “ You surely had no doubt of this 
; before ? ” Hereupon Johnson struck in ; “ No ; the 
merit of the Tru.velhr is so well established, that 
Mr. Pox’s praise cannot augment it, nor his censure 
diminish it." And he went on to say — Goldsmith 
having died and got beyond the reach of all critics and 
creditors some three or four years, before this time — 
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Ooldsiiiilli -was a man who, wliatover he wrote, did it 
liottev than any other man eoulcl do. TFd deserved 
a jilace in Westminster Abbey j and every year he 
lived wonld have de.served it- better.” 

Presently people began to talk about the new poem. A 
second edition was issued j athii’dj a fourth. It is not 
probable that Goldsmith gained any pecuniary benefit 
from the growing popularity of tho little book ; but he 
had “ .struck for lionest fame,” .and that was now coming 
to him. He evon made some slight acquaintance with 
“the great ; ” and here occurs aii incident which i.s one 
of many that account for the love that tlie English people 
have for Goldsmith. It appears that Hawkins, calling 
one day on the Earl of Northumberland, found the 
author of the Traveller waiting in the outer room, in 
response to an invitation. Hawkins, having finished 
his own business, retired, but lingered about until the 
interview between Goldsmith and his lordship was over, 
having some curiosity about the result. Here follow^s 
Goldsmith’s report to Hawkins, “ His lord.ship told 
me he had read my poem, and was much delighted with 
it that ho was going to be Lord-lieutenant of fj-elaiid ; 
.and that j hearing that I -was a native of that country, 
he should be glad to do me any kindness.” “What did 
you answer?” say.s Hawkins, no doubt expecting to 
hear of some application for pension or po.st. Why,” 
said Gold.smith, “ T could say nothing but that T had a 
brother Ihere, a clergyman, that .stood in need of help,” 
— and then he explained to Hawkins that he looked to 
the booksellers for support, and was not inclined to 
place dependence on the promises of great men. “ Tims 
did thi,s idiot in the affairs of the world,” adds Il'awkins> 
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•(vitli a fatuity that is quite remM'kable in its way, “ trifle 
■with his fortunes, and put back tho hand that was held 
out to assist Mm ! Other offers of a like kind he either 
rejoctecl or failed to improve, contenting himself with 
the patronage of one nobleman, whose mansion afforded 
him the delights of a splendid table and a retreat for 
a few days from the metropolis. ” It is a great pity we 
have not a deseriptiou fi’oin the same pen of John.son's 
insolent ingratitude in flinging the prair of boots donm 
.stairs. 
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But one pecuniary result of this growing fame was a 
joint offer on tlie part of Griffin and Xewbery of ii20 
for a selection from lii.s printed essays ; and tliis selec- 
tion was forthwith made .and published, with a preface 
written for the occasion. Here at once we can see that 
Goldsmith takes firmer ground. There is an air of 
confidence— of gaiety, even — in his addre.ss to the 
public j although, as u,sual, accomiianied by a whimsica,! 
mock-modesty that is extremely odd and effective. 
“'Whatever right I have to complain of the public,” he 
say.s, “ they can, as yet, have no ju.st reason to complain 
of me, If I have wi'itten dull Essays, they have 
hitherto treated them as dull Essays. Thus far we are 
at least upon pai’, and until they think fit to make mo 
their humble debtor by praise, I am ro.solved not to lose 
a single ineb of my self-importance. Instead, there- 
fore, of attempting to establish a credit amongst them, 
it will perhaps be wiser to apply to some more distant 
correspondent ; and as my drafts are in some danger of 
being protested at home, it may not be inipruclont, upon 
this occasion, to draw my bills upon Posterity, 
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“ Mb. Po.sTEKi'n.', , ■ • 

“ SiB, — Nine hnndrecl and ninety-nine yea, I's after sight, 
hereof pay the bearer, or order, a thousand i>omida worth 
of jiKiiso, free finm all deductions whatsoov(3V, it being 
a commodity that will then bo very serviceable to him, 
and place it to the account of, &e.” 

The hill is not yet duo ; but there can in tlio meantime 
be no harm in di,9Counting it so far a,s to .say tlint these 
Es.says deserve very decided praise. They deal with all 
manner of topics, matters of fact, matters of imagination, 
humorous descriptions, learned criticisms ; and then, 
whenever the entertainer thinks he is becoming dull, he 
suddenly tells a quaint little story and walks off amidst 
the laughter he knows he ha.s produced. It is not a very 
ambitious or sonorous sort of literature ; hut it was 
admirably fitted for its aim — the passing of the 
immediate hour in an agreeable and fairly intellectual 
way. One can often see, no doubt, that these Essay, s 
are occasionally written in a more or loss perfnnotory , 
fashion, the writer not being moved by much enthu- 
siasm in his subject ; but even then a quaint literary 
grace seldom i'ail.s to atone, as when, writing about the 
English clergy, and complaining that they do not 
sullu’iently in their addre8.ses stoop to moa/i e.npacitios, 
he s.ays — " 'Whatever may become of the higher orcler.s 
of manldnd, u ho are generally possessed of collatera.1 
motives to virtue, the vulgar should bo particularly 
regal’d ed, who, S0 behaviour in civil life i,s totally hinged 
upon their hopes and fears. Tlioso who constitute the 
basis of the groiit fabric of society should be particularly 
regarded ; for in policy; as in a,rchitecture, luin is most 
fatal when it begins from the bottom.” There was, 
« 2 
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indeed, tli)’oiighout Goldsmith’s miscellaneous -wwting 
inncli more common sen, se than might have been expected 
Ixoin a writer who was .supposed to have none. 

As regards his clianco criticisms on dramatic and 
poetical literature, those are goner.ally found to fje inei- 
,sive and just j while sometimes they exhibit a wholesome 
disregard of mere tradition and .authority. “Milton’s 
trau,slation of Horace’s Ode to Pyrrha,’’ he says, for 
example, “ is univei-sally known and generally admired, 
in our opinion much above its merit.” If the pi-eaent 
writer might for a moment venture into such .an arena, 
he would 6xi)re.ss the honest belief that that translation 
is the very worst translation that was ever made of 
anything. But there is the happy rendering of simplex 
nmndiiiia, which counts for much. 

By this time Goldsmith had also written his charm- 
ing ballad of Edwin and Amjelina, which was privately 
“printed for the amusement of the Countess of North- 
umberland,” and which afterwards appeared in the 
Yicm- of Walcefield. It seems clear enough that this 
quaint and pathetic piece was suggested by an old ballad 
beginning, 

“ Gentle heardsman, tell to mo, 

Of curtesy I thee pray, 

Unto the towno of Walsiligliam 
Which is the right and ready way," 

which Perc}' had shown to Goldsmith, .and which, patched 
up, subsequently appeared in the EelUjves. ilnt Gold- 
.smith’s ballad is original enough to put aside all the 
discus.siou about plagiarism which was afterwards .started. 
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In the old frnginnnt the weeping pilgrim rcocives clijren- 
tions from the herdsman, and goes on her way, and we 
hear of her no more; in Mdwm and Angelina the 
forlorn and despairing maiden sxiddenly duds herself 
confronted by the long-lost lover wliom she had so 
crnelly used. This is the dramatic touch that reveals 
the hand of the artist. And here again it is curious to 
note the cai’f3 with which Goldsmith repeatedly revised 
hi.H writings. Tlie ballad originally ended with IJiose 
twostanzas;-— 

" Here amidst sylvan bowers we’ll rove, 

From lawn to woodland stray ; 

Blest as the songsters of the grove. 

And innocent as they. 

“ To all lhat want, and all that wail, 

Our pil.y shall bo given, - 

And when this life of love shall fail, , 

We’ll loTO ag'am in heaven.” 

But subsequently it must have occurred to the author 
that, the dramatic disclosure once made, and the lovers 
restored to each other, any lingering over tho scone only 
weukeneil tho force of the climax ; hence those stanzas 
wore judiciously excised. It may bo doubted, however, 
■whether the original vei-sion of tho last couplet : 

“ And the last sigli that rends tho heart 
Shall breok thy Edwin’s loo,” 

was improved by hoing altered into 

‘■ The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too.” 
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Meanwhile GoHsmith had resorted to hackwork 
again ; nothing being expected from the Jlacr/y of IFah- 
fiald, now lying in Newbery’s shop, for that hod been; 
paid for, and his expenses ; were increasing, as became 
his greater station. In the interval between the 
publication of tho Travdlm' and of the Yicm', he moved 
into- better ehainbors in Garden Court ; he hired a man- 
servant, he blo.ssomod out into very fine clothes, Li- 
deed, so effective did his first suit seem to be — the 
piu'ple silk small-clothes, the scarlet roquelaure, the 
wig, sword, and gold-headed cane — that, as Mr. Forster 
says, he “amazed his friends with no less than thi’ee 
similar suits, not less expensive, in the next six months.'’ 
Part of this display was no doubt owing to a suggestion 
from Reynolds that Goldsmith, having a medical degree, 
might just as well add the practice of a physician to 
his literary work, to magnify bis social position. Gold- 
smith, always 'willing to please his friends, acceded; 
hilt his practice does not appear to have been either 
extensive or long-continued. It is said that he drew 
out a prescription for a certain Mr.s. Sidebotham which 
so appalled the apothecary that ho infused to make it 
lip ; and that, as tho lady sided with the apothecary, ho 
throw up the case and liis profeasion at the same time. If 
it was money Goldsmith wanted, lie was not likely to get 
it in that way ; he had neither tho appearance nor tlio 
manner fitted to humour the sick and transform healthy 
people into valetudinarians. If it was the esteem of his 
friends and popularity outside that circle, he was soon 
to acqniio enough of both. On tho 27th March, 1700, 
fifteen months after the appear.ance of the Traveller, 
the FicfW’ of ^Yal(efdA was jiublishod. 
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THE VICAB OP WAKEPm», 

The Ficar of Walxfieltl, considered striioturally, follows 
the lines of tlie Book of Jok. You take a good man,, 
overwkelm, him with successive misfortunes, show the 
imro flame of his soul bm-ning in the midst of the 
doidtness, and then, as the reward of his patience and 
fortitude and submission, restore him gradually to 
happiness, with even larger flocks and hei-cls than 
before. The machinery by which all this is brought 
about is, in the Vicar of Walcefield, the weak part of the 
story. The plot is full of wild imp>robabilities ; in fact, 
the expedients by which all the members of the family 
are brought together and made liajjpy at the same time, 
are nuthiug short of dnsperato. It is quite clear, too, 
that the author does not know what to make of the 
episode of Olivia and lier husband ; they are allowed to 
drop through ; we leave him playing the Trench horn 
at a relation’s house ; while she, in her father’s home, i.s 
siippo.scd to ho unnoticed, so much are they all taken up 
with ihe ivjoicmg,s over the double wedding. It is very 
probable that when Goldsmith began the story ho had 
no very deiinite plot concocted ; and that it was only 
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witen the miieh-persecutcd' Vicar had to be restored to 
happiness, that he found the entanglements snri'ounding 
him, and had to make frantic efforts to break through 
them. But, be that as it may, it is not for the plot 
that people now read the Vicar of Wakefield; it is not 
tho intricacies of the story that have made it the 
delight of the world. Surely human nature must be 
very much tho same when this simple description of a 
quiet English home wont straight to the heart of nations 
in both hemispheres. 

And the wonder is that Goldsmith of all men should 
have produced such a perfect picture of domestic life. 
What had his own life been bub a moving about 
between garret and tavern, between bachelor’s lodgings 
and clubs? Where h;id he seen— unless, indood, he 
looked back tbrougb the mist of years to the scenes 
of his childhood — all this gentle governmentj and 
wise blindness; nil this affection, and consideration, 
and respect? There is as much human nature in 
the character of the Vicar alone as would have fur- 
nished any fifty of the novels of that day, or of this. 
Who has not been cba.nned by his sly and quaint 
humour, by his moral dignity and simple vanities, oven 
by the little secrets he reveals to u.s of his pa.ternal 
rule. “ ‘ Ay,’ returned I, not knowing well what to 
think of the matter, ‘hoaven grant they may bo both 
the better for it tins day three months ! ’ Tbi.s was one 
of tJiose observations I usually mado to iinpre.ss my 
wife with an opinion of my sagacity; for if the girls 
succeeded, then it was a pious wish fulfilled ■ but if 
anything unfortunate ensued, then it might be looked 
on as a prophecy.” We know how Miss Olivia was 
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answereil, wlicii, at her mother’s prompting, 

for being well sldlled in controversy ; — i ■ o 

“ ‘■Why, my clear, what Controversy can 
read 1 ’ criod I. ‘ It does not occur to mo tln'l’ * ' ' 
put such books into her hands : you certainly o' Oi n 
her merit.' — ‘Indeed, papa,’ replied Olivi'.i, ‘.-ilu; t "i . 
notj I hai'-o read a great deal of controversy. * 
read the di,spiite.s between Thwacknm and ’ 

controversy between Hohin.son Cruisoo and .Ifrida * i‘. 
savage) and I am now employed in reading tl'*’ ’’‘’'V 
troversy in Eeligious Courtship.’ — ‘Very ■w(^11, 

I, ‘ that’s a good girl ) I find you are perfectly rjiiuldlt d 
for making converts, and so go help yom’ motho*' to 
make the goosebewy pie.’ ” 

It is %vith a great gentleness that the good jnon 
reminds his wife and daughters that, .after i-helr .sudden 
loss of forii'uie, it does not become them to woav iniu'h 
finery. “ Tlie fli'st Sunday, in particular, thou’ behn vttwr 
served to mortify mo. I had desired my girl.s the pre- 
ceding night to be dressed early the next day ; b'f * 
always loved to ho at church a good while liid'ci'e (ho 
rest of the congi-egation. They punctually olteyod (nv 
directions; but when we were to assemlilo in ti*** 
morning at breiikfit.st, down camomy wifo and datigldci’.M, 
dressed out in all their fomor splendour; tJieir liuir 
plastered uj) with pomatum, their faces patcliod to liiiuto, 
their trains bundled up in a heap behind, and. rusllin!,; 
at nvei’y motion. I could not help .smiling (d. Umir 
vanity, particularly that of ray wifo, from whmti i 
expected more discrotion. In this exigouco, thernfon', 
my only ro.som'ce was to order my .son, with an im 
portont air, to call oar coach. Tlie girks worii d 
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at tlie command ; but I repeated it with more aolemnity 
than before. ‘ Surely, my dear, you jest/ cried my 
wife; ‘wo can walk it perfectly well: we want no 
coach to carry us now.’ — ‘You mistake, child,’ returned 
I, ‘ wo do want a coach; for if we walk to elraroh in 
this trim, the very children in the parish will hoot after 
us.’— ‘ Indeed,’ reidied my wife, ‘I .always imagined 
that my Charles was fond of seeing his children neat 
and handsome about him .’ — ‘ You may be as neat as 
you please,’ interrupted I, ‘and I shall love yon the 
better for it ; but all this is not neatnes.s, but frippery. 
These rufflings, and pinkings, and patchings will only 
make us hated by all the wives of our neighbours. , No, 
my children,’ continued I, more gravely, ‘ those gowns 
may be altered into something of a pilainer cut ; for finery 
is very unbecoming in us, who want the means of 
decency. I do not know whether such flounoing. and 
sha’edding is becoming even in the rich, if w'o consider, 
xipon a moderate calculation, that the nakedness of the 
indigent world might be clothed from the trimmings of 
the vain.’ 

“ This remonstrance had the proper effect . they went 
with great composure, that very instant, to change their 
dress ; and the next day I had the satisfaction of finding 
my daughters, at their own rec[uest, employed in cutting 
up their tnains into Sunday waistcoats for Hick anil 
Bill, the two little ones; and, what was still more 
satisfactory, the gowns seemed improved by this cur- 
tailing.’.’ And aga.in when ho discovered tho bwij girl.s 
making a wash for their faces : — “ My daughters .seemed- 
equally busy with the rest; and I observed them for a 
good while cooking something over the fire, I at first 
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supposed they were assisting their mother, hut little 
Dick informed mo, in a wliisper, that they wore making 
a wash for the face. 'Washes of all kinds I had a 
natural antipathy to j for I know that, instead of 
inonding the complexion, they sj)oiI it, I therefore 
apirroachod my ch.air by sly degroe.s to the lire, and 
grasping the poker, as if it waiitod niouding, seemingly 
by accident overturned the whole compofltion, and it 
was too la.te to begin onother.” 

All this is done with such a light, homely touch, 
that one gets familiarly to know these people without 
being aware of it. There is no insistaiice. There is no 
dragging you along by the collar ; confronting you with 
certain figures ; and compelling you to look at this' and 
study that. The artist stands by you, and laughs in 
his quiet way ; and you are laughing too, w'hen suddenly 
you find that human boings have silently come into the 
void before you; .and you Imow them, for friends ; and 
even after the vision has faded away, and tho beautiful 
light and colour and glory of romance-laud have 
vanished, you cannot forgot thorn. They have become 
part of your life.; you will tako them to the gi-avo 
with you. 

; The story, as every one perceives, lias its obvious 
blemislios. “ There are an hundred faults in this ''J’Mng,” 
say.s Goldsmith liimiielf, in the prefixed Advorlisemont. 
But more partieulaidy, in the midst of all the impossi- 
bilities taking jilaeo in and around the jail, when that 
cbaineloou-liko deti^‘1 ex machvnd, Mr. Jenkinsou, winds 
up the tale in hot haste, .Goldsmith pauses to put in n 
sort of apology. “ Nor can I go on without a rotlootlon,” 
ho say ,s gravely, “on tliose accidental meetings, widch, 
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tiiougli tJioy hajipen every day, seldom excite our 
surprise but upon some extraordinary occasion. To 
wliat ii fortuitous concuiTence do we not owe every 
pleasure and convenience of our lives ! How many 
seeming .accidents must unite before we can bo clothed 
or fed ! The peasant must be disposed to labour, the 
shower must fall, the wind lill the merchant's .sail, or 
numbers must want the usual supply.” This is Mr. 
Thackeray’s “.simple rogue” appearing again in adult 
life. C'ei'tainly, if our supply of food and clothing 
depended on such accidents as happened to make the 
Vicar’s family happy all at once, there would be a good 
deal of shivering and starvation in the wmrld. More- 
over it may be admitted that on occasion Goldsmith’s 
fine instinct de.serts him ; and even in describing thosd 
domestic relations which are the charm of the novel, he 
blunders into tho imuatiu’al. When Mr. Burchell, for 
example, leaves the house in consequence of a quarrel 
with Mrs. Primrose, the Vicar questions liis daughter as 
to whether she had received from that poor gentleman 
any testimony of his affection for her. She replies No j 
but remembers to h.ave beard him remark that ho never 
knew a wonuin who could find merit in a man that was 
poor. “Such, my dear,” continued the Vicar, “is the 
common cant of all the nnfortumite or idle. But I 
hope you have been taught to judge properly of such 
men, and that it would be even madnos.s to expect 
happine.ss from one who has been so very bad an 
economist of his own. your mother and I have now 
better prospects for you. The next winter, whicli you 
will probably spend in town, will give you opportunities 
of inakiug .a more prudent choice,” Now it is not at 
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all likely that a. fatiier, liowevei' anxious to have his 
(.hiuylitor w(3ll mfa’i'ied and settled, would a.slt lier so 
delic.ato a question in open dome.stic circle, iuid would 
then publicly inform her that she was expected to choo.s6 
a husband on her forthcoming visit to town. 

Whatever may be s.aid about any particular inoideint 
like this, the atmo.sphei’e of the book is true. Goethe, to 
whom a Gcnn.an ti'anslation of the Vicar was read by 
Herder some four years after the publication in England, 
not only doclarod it at tbe time to be one of the best 
novels ever written, but again and again throngliout his 
life reverted to the charm and delight with which he 
had made the acquaintance of the English “ prose-idyll,” 
and took it for granted that it was a real picture of 
English life. ' Despite all the machinery of Mr. Jenkin- 
' son’s schemes, who could doubt it? Again and again 
there are recurrent strokes of such vividnes.? and natnral- 
nes.s that we yield altogether to the necromancer. Look 
at tins perfect picture— of human emotion and outside 
nature— put in in a few sentences. The old clergyman, 
after being in seai'ch of his daughter, has found her, 
iiud i.s now — having left her in .an inn — retiuming to his 
family and his home. “ And now my heart caught now 
sensations of pleasure, the nearer I approached tliat 
peaceful mansion. As a bird Hiat had been friglited 
from its nest, my affections outwent my lueste, and 
hovered round my little iiresido with all the rapture of 
expectation. T called up the many fond things T had to 
say, and anticipated the woloomo I wa.s to receive. I 
already felt my wife’ .s tender embrace, and smiled at 
: the joy of my little ones. 'As I walked but slowly, the 
night waned apace. The labourers of the day were all 
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retired to rest ; tho lights were out in every cottage ; no 
sounds were heard but of the shrilling cock, and tlie 
deep-mouthed watch-dog at hollow distance. I ap- 
proached my little abode of pleasure, and, before I was 
within a furlong, of the pla.ee, our honest mastifl: came 
running to welcome me.” “ Tht, deejymoutlKid watch-dog 
at hollow distance ; ” — what more perfect description of 
the atillnes.s of night was ever given ? 

And then there are other qualities in this delightful 
Vicar of Wakefield than merely idyllic tenderness, and 
pathos, and sly luunour. There is a firm presentation of 
the crimes and brutalities of the world. The pure light 
that shines within that domestic circle is all the brighter 
because of the black outer ring that is here and there 
indicated rather than described. .■ How could we ap- 
preciate all the simplicities of the good man’s household, 
but for the rogueries with which they are brought in 
contact ? And although wo laugh at Moses and his gros.s 
of green spectacles, and the manner in which the Vicar’s 
wife and daughter are imposed on by Miss Wilhelmina 
Skegg.s and Lady Blarney, with their lords and ladies 
and their tributes to virtue, there is no laughter de- 
manded of us when we find the simplicity and moral 
dignity of the Vicar meeting and beating the jeers and 
taunts of the abandoned wretoho.s in the prison. This 
is really a remarkable episode. The author was under 
the obvious temptation to make much comic material 
o\it of the situation ; while another temptation, towards 
the goody-goody side, was not far off. But the Vicar 
undertakes the duty of reclaiming these castaways 
with a modest patience and earnestness in ovei-y way in 
keeping with his character; while they, on the other 
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liaiul, are iioii too eauily moved to teai'.i of repentance. 
His lirst efforts, it mil Lo remomLered, were not too 
succoftsM. “ Tlieir insensibility excited uiy bigJia.st eoin- 
piassion, and blotted my own nneasines.s from iny mind. 
It even, aiipeared a duty incumbent upon mo to attempt 
to reclaim them. I resolved, therefore, once inoro to 
return, .and, in spite of their contempt, to give them iny 
.advice, and conquer them by my perseverance. Going, 
therefore, among them .again, I informed Mr. Jenkinson 
of my design, at wliieh ho laughed heartily, but com- 
municated it to tho rest. The proposal was received 
with the greatest good humour, as it promised to afford 
a new fund of entertainment to persons .who had now 
no other resource for mirth but what could be derived 
from ridicule or debauchery. 

; ’ “ I therefore read them a portion of the service with, a 
loud, unaffected voice, and found my audience perfectly 
merry upon, the occasion. Lewd whispers, groans of- 
contrition Inudeaqued, winking and coughing, alternately 
excited laughter. However, I continued with my n.atural 
solemnity to read on, een-sible tliat what I did might 
mend some, but could itself recoivo no contamination 
fromrany. 

“After reading, I entered upon my exhortation, which 
was r.at.her calculated at first to amuse .them th.a.n to re- 
prove. I previously observed, that no other motive but 
iludr welfare could induce me to this ; that I was their 
fellow-pri.'joner, and now got nothing by preaching. I 
wa.'-i sorry, I said, to liear them so very profane ; because 
they got nothing by it, but might lose a great deal : 
•'For be as.siirod, my friends,’ cried I, — ‘foryou .-rre my 
friends, however the world may disclaim your friendship, 
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— thnngli you swore twelve thousand oaths iii a day. it 
Avouid not put one penny in your purse. Then what 
■ signifies calling every moment upon the devil, and court- 
ing his friendship, since you find how aeurvily lie mses 
you ? Ho has given you nothing hero, you find, but a 
mouthful of oaths and an empty belly ; and, by the best 
aceonnfc.3 I have of him, he will give you nothing tliat’s 
good liereafteiv 

“ ‘ If u.sed ill in our dealings with one man, we naturally 
go elsewhere. Were it not worth yoru’ while, then, ju.st 
to try how you may lilre the usage of another master, 
who gives you fair rn’omi.ses at least to come to him ? 
Surely, my friends, of all stupidity in the world, bis 
must be the greatest, who, after robbing a house, runs 
to the thiof-takens for protection. And yet, how are yon 
more wise 1 You are all seeking comfort from one that 
has already betrayed you, applying to a more malicious 
being than any thief -taker of them all j for they only 
decoy and then hang you : bub he decoys and hangSj and, 
what is -worst of all, will not let you loose after the 
hiingman has done.’ 

“ When I had cohcluded, I received the compliments of 
my audience, some of whom came and shook me by tho 
hand, swearing that I was a very honest fellow, and that 
they desired my further acquaintance. I therefore pi'o- 
inised to repeat my lecture next day, and actually con- 
ceived some hopes of making a reformation here ; for it 
had ever been my opinion, that no man was past the 
hour of ai’nendment, every heart lying open to the shafts 
of reproof, if the archer could but take a proper aim.” 

Hi.s wife and children, naturally dissuading him from, 
an effort which seemed to them only to bring ridicule 
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II pon him, fivo met by a grave rebuke ; and on tJio next 
uifirning ho descciidf! to the coimaon prison, win-re, he 
says, ho found the prisoners veiy inerry, expecting hia 
arrival, and each prepared to play some gaol-ti'ici!: on 
the Doctor. 

‘‘ There was one W'hose trick gave more universal 
pleasure than all the rest ; for, observing the inauuer' in 
whieh I had diisposed my books on the t.able before me, 
he very dexterously displaced one of them, and put an 
ohseene jelnb-book of hia own in the place. ITowevor, I 
took no notice of all that this mischievous group of little 
being, s could do, but went on, perfectly sensible that what 
WAS ridiculous in my attempt would excite mirtli only 
the first or second time, while what was serious would 
be permanent. My design succeeded, and in leas than 
six days some were penitent, and all attentive. 

“ It was now that I applauded my perseverance and 
address, at thus giving sensibility to wretches divested 
of every moral fooling, and now began to think of doing 
them temporal services also, by rendering their situation 
somewhat more comfortable. Their time had hitherto 
been divided between famine and excoaa, tumultnous riot 
and bitter repining. Their only employment was quar- 
relling among each other, playing at cribbago, and 
cutting tobacco stoppers. Erom this last mode of idle 
industry I took the hint of setting such as- choo,so to 
work at cutting ^jcgs for tobacconists and shoomakor.s, 
the proper wood being bought by a general subscription, 
and, when manufactured, sold by my appointment ; so 
that each earned something every day — a tiille indeed, 
hut sufficient to maintain him. 

“ 1 did not stop here, but instituted fines for the punish- 
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ment of iinmoriility, and rewards for poonlitir industry, 
Tims, ill It',s,s than a fortnight I had fonued tlimn inio 
Moiiiftijing .social and hiimaiio, and had tlie pleasure of 
regarding niy.self as a legi.slator who had hrnn,ght mon 
from their native ferocity into, friendship and obedience,’: 

Of course, all tMs about gaols and thiove.s was calcu- 
lated to .sliock the nerves of those who liked tlieir 
literature perfumed with rose-water. Madame Eicco- 
boni, to whom Enrke liad sent the book, wrote to 
(iarrick, “Le jilaidoyor en favour do.s volouv.s, de,s 
petits larrons, des gen-s de mauvaises moenrs, est fort 
^loigni'i de rao plaire.” Others, no doubt, considered 
the introduction of M.i,ss Skeggs and Lady Blarney as 
vastly low.” But the curious thing is that the literaiy 
critics of the day seem to have been altogether silent 
about the book — perhap.s they wore “.puzzled ’ ’ by it, 
as Southey ha,s suggested. Mr. Forster, who took the 
trouble to search the periodical literature of the time, 
says that, “ apart from bald recitals of the plot,, not a 
word was said in the way of criticism about tho book, 
either in praise or blame.” Tho St. James’s Ghro;i'ide did 
not condescend to notice its appearance, and the Monthly 
Iteviaw confessed frankly that nothing wa.s to be made 
of it. The better sort of newspapers, as well as the 
more dignified reviews, contemptuou,sly left it to the 
patroiiagn of Lloyd’s Emning Post, the London Ghronioh, 
and journals of that class ; which simply informed their 
roadens that a new novel, ca.lled the Vicar of IVake- 
fndd, liiul hcon published, that “the editor i.s Doctor 
Gold.oiiilh, who has affixed his name to an introductory 
Advertisemenl, and th.at such and such wei’e tho inci- 
denl.s of the story.” Even hks friend-s, with the o.xcap- 
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fciou of Btii'lco, did not seem to consider that any re- 
warjciihle now birth in literature had occurred; and it 
is xji'obablo tlia.t this was a still greater Jisngjiointnujui 
to Uoldsmith, who was so anxious to be thonglit well of 
at tiie Glub. However, the public took to the story. 
A second edition was published in May ; a third in 
AiigiLst. Cloldamith, it is true, i-eceivod no pecuniary 
gain from this success, for, as we have seen, Johnson 
liad sold the novel oirtright to Francis Newbery ; but 
his name rvas growing in importance with the book- 
: seller.s. 

, There was need that it should, for his increasing 
expenses — his fine clothes, his suppers, his whist at 
the Devil Tavern — ^rvere involving him in deeper 
and deeper diJFiculties. How was he to extricate hiin- 
' self 1 — OX' ratliev the question that would naturally 
occur to Goldsmith was how was he to continue that 
hand-to-mouth existence that had its compensations 
along with its troubles! Hovels like the Viear^ of 
Wahefmld are not written at a moment’s notice; even 
though any Newbery, judging by results, is willing to 
di-'xxble that .£00 which Johnson considered to be a fair 
price for the .story at the time. There was the imual 
X’esourco of hack- writing ; and, no doubt, GoId.smifch was 
compelled to fall back on that, if only to keep the elder 
Newbery, in whose debt he was, in a good humour. Hut 
the author of th-O Vicar of WahefinM ma.y be excused if 
he looked round to see if there was not some more 
profitable work for him. to turn his hand to It wa.s at; 
this time that ho began to think of wx-iting a comedy. 


CHAPTEll XIT. 


arOE GOOD-NATUEEI) MAN. 

Amid much miscellaneous woi-lc, mosily of the compila- 
tion order, the play of the Oood-natwed Mem began to 
a8,sum.e concrete form; insomuch that Johnson, always 
the friend of this erratic Irishman, had promised to 
write a Prologue for it. It i.s with regard to this Pro- 
logue that Boswell tells a foolish and untrustworthy 
story about Goldsmith. Dr, Johnson had recently been 
honoured by an interview with his Bovereign j and the 
members of the Club wore in the habit of flattering him 
by begging for a repetition of his account of that famous 
event. On one occasion, during this recital, Boswell 
relates, Goldsmith “remained unmoved upon a sofa at 
some distance, affecting not to join in the least in the 
eager curiosity of the company. He assigned as a 
reason for his gloom and scorning inattention that he 
apprehended Johnson had rolitiquishod hi.s purpose of 
fumishing Mm with a Prologue to Ms play, with tho 
hopes of which he had been flattered; but it was 
strongly suspected that he was fretting with diagrin 
and envy at the singular honour Doctor Johnson had 
lately enjoyed. At length the fmnkness and simplicity 
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of his natural character prevailed, lie sprang from 
the sofa, advanced to Johnson, and, in a. kind of flutter, 
from imagining himself in t3ie situation which he had 
just been hearing described, exclaimed, ‘ Well, you 
acfji^uitted yourself in this conversation better tlian 1 
should have done ; for I should have bowed and stam- 
mered tlmough the whole of it,’ ” It is obvious enough 
that the only part of this anecdote which i.s quite 
worthy of credence is the actual phrase used by 
Goldsmith, winch is full of his customary genei’o.sity 
and self-depreciation. All those “suspicions” of his 
envy of his friend may .safely ho discarded, for they 
are mere giies,swork; even though it might have been 
natural enough for a man like Goldsmith, comscioits of 
his singular and original genius, to measure hinnself 
against Johnson, who was merely a man of keen percep- 
tion and shrewd re.asoning, and to compare the deference 
paid to Johnson with the scant courtesy shown to 
himself. 

As a matter of fact, the Prologue was wiitten ny 
Dr. Johnsoji; and the now complete comedy was, after 
some little ari’aiigement of personal differences between 
Croldaniith and Garrick, very kindly undertaken by 
Keynolds, submitted for Garrick’s approval. But 
nothing came of E,oynoldi3’a inteiveution. Perhap.s 
Gold.smith rerouted Garrick’s airs of patronage towards 
a poor devil of an author; perhap,s Garrick \vas sur- 
prised by the miimier in whicih woll-intontiomid criti- 
c.isms were taken ; at all events, after a good deal of 
shilly-shfillying, the play was token out of Gari’ick’s 
liambs. Fortunatoly, a project was just at thi.s luojiicnt 
on foot for starting the rival theatre in Oovent Ga.i'dori, 
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under the management of George Colman ; find to 
Co] man Goldsmitli’a play was forthwith consigned. 
The play was accepted ; but it was a long timo before 
it was produced; and in that interval it may fairly 
be presumed the res angusta donii of Goldsmith did not 
•become any more free and generous tli.an before. It 
was in this interval that the elder Newbery died. ; 
Goldsmith had one patron the less. Another patron 
who olfored himself was civilly bowed to the door. 
This if! an incident in Goldsmith’s career whicli, like his 
interview with the Earl of Mbrthumbei'land, should 
over be remembered in his honom'. The Government 
of the day were desirous of enlisting on their behalf 
the services of ivriters of somewhat better position than 
the mere libellers whose pens wore the slaves of any- 
body’s purse; and a Mr. Scott, a chaplain of Lord 
Sandwich, appears to have imagined that it would be 
be worth while to buy Goldsmith. He applied to 
Goldsmith in due course ; aud this is an account of the 
interview. “ I found him in a misorablo set of chambers 
in the Temple. I told him my authority; I told him 
I was empowered to pay moat liberally for his exertions ; 
and, would you believe it! he was so absurd as to say, 
‘I can earn as much as will supply my wants without 
writing for any party ; the assistance you oiler is thero- 
foro unnecessary to me,^ And I loft him in his garret.” 
Heedy as he ivas. Goldsmith liad too mtieh aolf-3.'osp(ict 
to become a paid libeller and cutthroat of public 
reputations. • , /■ 

On the evening of Fi’iday, the 2‘Jth of January, ITtiK, 
when Gold.smlLh had now reached the age of forty, the 
comedy of Tfie Good-natured Man was produced at 
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Coveiit (jiwrlfcu 'L'iieatre. The Prologue hiid, aorortlirig 
to lioon written by Johnson; and a very 

yingul!i.r prologue it was. JSveii Boswell was struek L>y 
the odd contrast betw(3ou this sonorous piecio of nielmi- 
choly and the fun that was to follow. “The tirst linm 
of this Prologue,” he conscientiously roniark.s, “are 
strongly characteristical of the dismal gloom or! lil.i 
■mind; which, in Ms case, as in the case of all who avo: 
distressed with the saine malady of imagination, transfers 
to othcr.s its own feedings. Who could suppo.so it was 
to introduce a comedy, when Mr. Eensley solomnly 
began — ' ' ' 

“ ‘ Pressed witli the load of life, tlie weary mind 
Surveys the general f oil of liuinimkiml ’ ? 

.But this dark ground might make Gold.smith's humour 
shine the moro.” When we come to the comedy itself, 
we find but little bright humour in the opening pas.sagrrs. 
The author is obviously timid, amvion-s, and consti-ained. 
Tlioi’o is nothing of the brisk, confident vivroity with 
which *S7ie Stoops to Coaquer opens. The novice doe.s 
not yet understand the art of making his characters 
explain themselves ; and accordingly the benevolent 
nnolo and honest Jarvis indulge in a convorsatimi v/hicli, 
laboriously descriptive of the characto]' of young 
JTonoywood, i.s spoken “at"; the audience. Witii tbe 
outi'jinoo of young Honey wood himself, Goldfiinilli 
endoavours to become a little inoi’O sprightly ; but tltere 
i.s .still anxiety hanging over him, and tin; i‘pigraiu,s art! 
little more tlian merely formal antitho.se.s. 

Tliis bill I'roin your tfiilor ; this from youniu'iuer ; 
und this from tlic little broker in Crooked Lane. He .'ays lie 
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has been at a great deal of trouble to get back the money 
you borrowed.: , - 

.Ron. That I don’t know ; but I’m sure we were at a great 
deal of trouble in getting him to lend it. 
t/fw. He has lost all patience. 

•ZToji. Tlien he has lost a very good thing. 

Jar. There’s that ten guineas you were sending to the poor 
gentleman and his children in the Fleet. I believe that would ■ 
rstop Ilia mouth for a while at least. ■ 

Hnyi. Ay, Jarvis, hut what will fdl their mouths in the 
meantime?” 

Tlii.s young Honeywood, the hero of the play, ia, and 
remains thronghont, a somewhat ghostly personage. ’ He 
has attributes ; but no flesh or blood. There is much 
more substance in the next character introduced — the 
inimitable Croaker, who revels in evil forebodings and 
drinks deep of tlie luxury of woe. These are’the two 
chief characters; but then a play must have a plot, 
And perhaps it would not be fair, so far as the plot is 
concerned, to judge of The Good-^iatimd Man merely 
as a literary production. Intricacies that seem tedious 
and puzzling on paper appear to be clear enough on the 
stage ! it is much more easy to remember the history 
and circumstances of a person whom wo see before us, 
than to attach these to a mere name — e.spGoially as the 
name is sure to be clipped down from Jlomyimod to 
Hon. and from Leonthie to Leo7i. However, it is in the 
midst of all the ci'oss-pimposes of the lovers that we 
once more come upon our old friend Beau Tibbs — though 
Mr. Tibbs is now in much better circumstanccss, and 
has been re named by his creator Jacls; Lofty. Garrick 
had ob]eeted to the introduction of Jack, on the ground 
ths.t ho was only a distraction. But Goldsmith, whether 
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in writing a novel or a play, was more anxiinis to ru- 
preaent human nature than to prune a plot, and paid 
but little respect to the unities, if only he could 
arouse our interest. And who is not delighted with 
this Jack Lofty and his “ duchessy ” talk — his air.s of 
patiajnage, his inyatorions hints, his gay familiarity with 
the great, his audacious lying i 

“:£o/i!//. Waller? Waller? Is lie of ttie iionse ? 

Mrs. Groakar. TIio modern poet of tliat name, sir. ■ 

Luf. Oh, a modern ! We men of business despise the 
rabdeniB; and as for the ancients, we have no time to read 
them. Poetry is a pretty thing enough for oiir wives and- 
daughters; but not for us. Why now, liere I stand that 
know nothing of books. I say, madaiii, I know nothing of 
books; and yet, I believe, upon a land-carriage fishery, a 
stamp act, or a jag-hire, I can talk my two hours without 
feeling the want of thein. 

Mrs. Cro, The world is no stranger to Mr. Lofty’s eminence 
; 'in every capacity. ' 

Lof. r vow to gad, madam, you make me blush. I’m 
nothing, nothing, nothing in the world; a mere ohacuro 
gentleman. To be sure, indeed, one or two of the present 
ministers ere pleased to repre.scnt mo as a foi mid able man, 
I know they arc pleased to beap.Httcr me at all their little 
dirty levees. Yet, upon my soul, 1 wonder what they soo 
in me to treat me so ! Measures, not men, have always been 
my mark ; and 1 vow, by all that’s honourable, my resent- 
inent has never done the men, as more men, any manner of 
hami—tbatis.asniererncn.' 

M'w;. (7ro. What importance, and yet what modesty ! 

Lqf. Oh, if you talk of modesty, madrun, there, I own, liu 
accoflt'ible to praiao : modesty is my foible : it was so the 
Duke of Brenlford used to any of me. ‘ j love Jack Jjofty,’ 
ho used to say : ‘ no man has a finer knowledge of things ; 
quite a man of information ; and when he speaks upon Ids 
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legH> liy tlio Lord lie’s-.prodigious, he snouts them ; and yet all 
man have their faults ; ; too much modesty is his,’ says* his 
■grace. 

y Mra. Oro. And yet, I dare say, you don’t want aBsurancp 
when you come to solicit for 3'otir friends. 

Lof. Oh, there indeed I’m in bronze. Apropos ! I have 
just been meniioning Miss Riehlaud’s case to a certain per- 
sonage ; ws must name no names. Wlien I ask, I am not to 
, he put ofl'i madam. No, no, I take .my friend bji- the button. 
A fine girl, sir ; great justice in her case. A friend . of mine 
—borough interest — business must be done, Mr. ^eoretiiTy,— 

- 1 say, Mr. Secretary, her business must bo done, sir. That’S 
iny way, madam. 

Mrs. Gro. Bless mo! you said all this to the Secretary of 
State, did you? 

Lof. I did not say the Secretary, did I ? Well, curse it, 
since you have found me out, I will not deny it. It wa,s to 
the Secretary.” 

Strangely enough, what may now seem to some of us 
the very best scone in the Good-naUired Man — the scone, 
that is, ill which jmnng Honoywood, suddenly finding 
Miss Eichland without, is compelled to di’o.ss up the two 
bailiffs in possession of his house and introduce them to 
her a,s gentlemen friends — was very nearly damning tho 
play on the first night of its production. Tho pit wa.s 
of opinion that it was “low; ” and sub,seqnently the. 
critic, s took up the cry, and profos.sed themselvc.s to bo 
so deeply shocked by tho vulgar humours of the bailil'l's 
that (foklamith had to cut them out. But on the open- 
ing iiiglit the anxious author, who h.ad been rendered 
nearly di.stracied by tho cries and lussc.s producc-d liy 
thi.s .scene, was somewhat vca.ssnrod wJicn Um iiiidicnco 
began to laugh again over tho tribulations of Mr. 
Croakor. To tho actor who' played the part ho o.'cpro.ssnd 
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]us warm gratituclfl wlimi the pioco was over; assuring 
Jiini tlint he h.'ul exceeded his own conception of tho 
charaotei-, and that “ tho fine comic richness ot' his 
colouring made it almost apjjoar as new to him as to 
any other person in tho house.” 

The new play had been on tho whole favourably 
received ; and, when Goldsmith wont along afterwards 
to tho (J 1 111), his conipfiuions were dnuhtloss not at all 
surprised to lind him in good spirita. Ho was even 
merrier than ii.snal ; and consented to sing hi-s favourito 
ballad about the Old Woman tossed in a Blanket. But 
those hisses and erics were still rankling in his memory; 
and he himself subsequently confessed that he was 
” suffering horrid tortures.” Nay, when the other mem- 
bers of the Club had gone, leaving him and Johnson 
together, he “ burst out a oryin^, and oven swore by — 
that he would never write again,” When Goldsmith 
told this story in after-days, Johnson was natiu'ally 
astonished ; perhaps — himself not suffering much from 
an excessive sensitiveness — he may have attributed that 
little burst of hysterical emotion to the excitement of 
the evening increased by a glass or two of piunch, and 
doterminod therefore never to inoution it. All which, 
Doctor,” he said, “I thought had been a .secret between 
you and me ; and I am sure I would not have said any- 
thing about it for tho world.” Indeed there was little 
to cry over, either in the fii’st recojition of the pjiece or 
in its subsequent fato. With tho offending bsuliil's cut 
out, tho comedy would seem to have been very hdrly 
sueeossfuL Tho proceeds of throe of tho evenings wore 
Goldsmith’s payment ; and in tliis maimer he received 
:C-U)(), Tlien Grilliu pmhlishod tlie play; and from this 
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fsoTiroe Goldsmith received an additional £100 ; so that 
altogether he was very well paid for his work. More- 
over' he had appealed against the judgment of the pit and 
the dramatic critics, by printing in the published edition 
the bailiif scene which had been removed from the stage; 
and the Monthly Review was .so extremely kind as to say 
that " the bailit'f and his blackguard follower appeared 
intolerable on the stage, yet we are not disgusted with 
them in. the perusal.” Perhaps wo have grown less 
scrupulous since then ; but at all events it would be 
difficult for anybody nowadays to find anything but good- 
natured fun in that famous scene. There is an occasional 
“ damn,” it is true ; but then English ofiicera have 
always been permitted that little playfulness, and these 
two gentlemen were supposed to “serve in the Fleet ; " 
while if they had been, particularly refined in their 
speech and manner, how could the author have aroused 
Miss lliohland’s suspicions % It is pos.sibl6 that the two 
actors who played the bailiff and his follower may have 
introduced some vulgai* “gag” into their parts; but 
there is no warranty for anything of the kind in the 
play as we now read it. 



CHAPTER XJIT. 


GOLDSMITH IN SOCIETY. 

Tub appearance of the Good-natv/red Man ushered in 
a hijJicyon period in Goldsmith’s life. . The TrmdUv and 
the Viem' had gained for him only reputation : this new 
comedy put £500 in his pocket. Of course that wa.? 
too big a sum for Goldsmith to have about him long. 
Eoiir-tifths of it he immediately expended on the purchase 
and decoration of a set of chambers in Brick Courtj 
Middle Temple •, with the remainder he appears to have 
begun a series of entertainments in thi.s new abode, 
which were perhaps more remarkable for thoir mirth 
than their decorum. There was no sort of frolic in 
which Goldsmith would not indulge for the amusement 
of his guests; ho would sing them songs; he would 
throw his wig to the coiling; he would dance a minuet. 
And then they had cai-ds, forfeits, blind-man’s-bull:, 
until Mr. P.lackstono, then engaged on his Commentaries 
in the rooms helow, was driven nearly mad by the 
uproar. These parties would scorn to have boon of a 
most nonde.script character — chance gatherings of any 
obscure authors or actors whom lie happened to meet; 
but from time to timo . there were more formal enter' 
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tiiinmonts, at wliioli Jolinson, Percy, and similar disfciii- 
'rnidheJ peraons were present. Moreover, Dr, GoliJ.smitli 
himself was iimcli a.sked ont to dinner too; and so, not 
content with the “Tyrian bloom, satin grain and garter, 
blue-silk breeches,’ ’ which Mr. Filby had provided for 
the evening of the production of the comedy, he now 
had another .snit “lined with silk, and gold button.?,’’ 
that he might appear in proper guise, Then ho had his 
airs of consequence too. This was his answer to an 
invitation from Kelly, who was his rival of the Imur ; 
“ I would with pleasure accept your kind invitation, but 
to tell you the truth, my clear boy, my Traveller has 
found me a home in so many places, that I am engaged, 
I believe, three days. Let me see. To-day I dine with 
Edmund Burke, to-morrow wdth Dr. Hugent, and the 
next day with Topham Beauolerc; but I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do for you. I’ll dine with you on Saturday.” 
Kelly told this story as against Goldsmith ; but surely 
lihere is not so much ostentation in the reply, Directly 
after Tristram Shandy was published, Sterne found 
himself fourteen deep in dinner ougagement.s : why 
should not the author of the Traveller and the Viear 
and the Good-natured Man have his engagom6nt.s also 'i 
And pei'haps it w'as but right that Mr. Kelly, who was 
after all only a critic and scribbler, though ho had 
■written a play which was for the moment enjoying an 
undeseiwod popularity, should bo given to understand 
that Dr, Goldsmith was not to be asked to a hole- 
and-corner chop at a moment’s notice. To-day ho dines 
■with Mr. Burke ; to-morrow with Dr. Nugent ; tin? 
day after with Mr. Beauolerc. If you wish to Imve tlic 
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Uiafc; and tlioii, •with hi« new wig', witli his coal, oT 
'.ryriaJi Ijloom and blue silk hreoolios, witii a saiart 
wword his side, his gold-headod cane in his liajul, 
and ids liai under his elbow, he will present, hiuifiidi' 
in due course. Dr. Goldsmith is announced, and 
makes his grave bow : this is the man of genius about 
whom all the town is talking j the friend of Burke, of 
lioynold.s, of Jolmson, of Hogarth ; this is not the ragged 
Irishman who was some time ago earning a crust by 
running errands for an apothecary. 

Goldsmith’s grand ains, however, were assumed but 
.seldom; and they never impo.sed on anybody. Hi.g 
acfjuaiutaneos treated him with a familiarity ■\vhich 
testified rather to his good-natnre than to their good 
taste. Now and again, indeed, he was prompted to 
resent this familiarity; but the effort was not 'successful, 
Tn the high jinks ” to which ho good-humouredly re- 
sorted for the entortainmont of his guests ho permitted 
a fi-Godom which it w’as afterwards not very ea.sy to 
discard ; and as ho was always ready to make a butt of 
himself for the ajmusement of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, it camotn bo recognised that anybody T,va3 allow'od 
to play off a joke on “ Goldy.” The jokes, such of thorn 
as have been put on record, are of the pooro.st sort. The 
horse-collar is never far off. One gladly turns from, 
tho.se dismal humouns of the tavern and .the club to the 
picture of (Joldsmith’s enjoying what he called a “ Shoe- 
maker’, s Holiday ” in the company of ono or two chosen 
intimates. Goldsmith, baitod and bothered by the ■wits 
of a public-honso, became a diilerent being when he had 
assumed tlio guidance of a small pfiriy of chospu fri('n(ls 
bant on having a day's frugal pleasure. We arc indebf ed 
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to onR Cooke, a neighbour of Goldsmith's in the Tomplo, 
not only for a most intevesting description of one of 
those shoemaker’s holidays, but also for the knowledge 
that Goldsmith had even now begun writing the Desavted 
Village^ which was not published till 1770, two years 
later. Goldsmith, though he could turn out plenty of 
manufactm-ed stuff for the bookaellera, worked fdowly 
at the special story or poem with which ho meant to 
“strike for honest fame.” This Mr. Cooke, calling on 
him one morning, discovered that Goldsmith had that 
day written those ten lines of the Deserted Village : — 

“ Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 

How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

'Whore hiunble Imppinoss endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm. 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church, that topt the neighbouring hill, 

The liawthorn bush, with seats beneath the aliude, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! ” 

“Come,” said he, “let mo tell you this is no bad 
morning’s work; and now, my dear boy, if you are 
not bettor ongagod, I should bo glad to enjoy a .shoe- 
maker's holiday with you.” “ A shoemaker’s holiday,” 
continues the writer of these reminisoeuces, “ was a 
day of great festivity to poor Goldsmith, and was spent 
in the following innocent manner. Three or four of 
his intimate friends rendezvoused at his chamber, s to 
breakfast about ten o’clock in the moruing ; at eleven 
they proceeded by the City Road and through the (ioida 
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to Tliohbufy Biu-n to clinnev ; altout six o’ clonic in tlio 
cvoniji" they ailjorinied to White Conduit Ilonse to drink 
tea ; and concluded by supping at the Grecian or Temple 
Exchange eofice- house or at the Globe in Fleet Street. 
Th,ero was a, very good ordinai*y of two dishes and pasi ry 
kept at 'Highbiiry Barn about this timo at tonpcnco jier 
bead, including a penny to the waiter ; and the compiuiy 
generally con.siated of literary characters, a few Templar-s, 
and Bome citizens who had left off trade. The whole 
expenses of the day’s fete never exceeded a, crown, and 
oftener were fi’om three- and-sixpenco to four shillings; 
for which the party obtained good air and exercise, 
good living, the example of simple manners, and good 
conversation.” 

It would have been well indeed for Goldsmith had he 
been possessed of suflicient strength of character to 
remfiin satisfied with these simple pleasures, and to 
have lived the quiet and modest life of a u.ian of letters 
on such income as he could dej'ive from tho best work 
he could produce. But it is this same Mr. Oooke who 
gives decisive testimony as to Goldsmith’s increasing 
desire to “ shine ” by imitating the expenditure of the 
great; the natural eonsequeneo of which wius tli.at be 
only plunged himself into a morass of debt, advances, 

■ contraet.s for h.ack-work, and misery. “ Ilis debts ren- 
dered him at times so melnnnholy and dejected, that I 
am sure he felt liiinself a very unhappy man.” Perl.'ap.s 
it was with some sudden resolve to flee from temptation, 
and grapple with tho difficulties that he, set him, that ho, 
in conjunction with another Temple noiglibour, M.r, 
Bof t, rented a cottage some eight miles down the Edgware 
Hoad ; and here he set to work on the rfia/ory of I, 'owe, 
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wlitph be -vvns writing for Davies. Aiiart from tbi.ci 
hack work, now rendered necefssaiy by Jiis debt, it. i.s 
probable that one strong inducement lo.ading him to 
this occa.sional seclusion was the progress he might be 
able to mail© with the Deserted VUku/e. Amid all his 
town gaiotie.s and country excursions, amid his diimto's 
and ,snpper,s and dances, his borrowing.s, and contracts, 
and : the hurried literary produce of the moment, ho 
never forgot, what was due to his reputation as an English 
poet. The joiu-nalistic bulli0.s of the day might vent 
their .spleen and envy on him ; his be-st friend,© might 
smile at hi.s conversational failures; the wit, s of the 
tavern might put up the horse-collar as before ; but at 
least he had the consolation of his ai’t. No one better 
knew than Mmself the value of those finished and musical 
lines he was gradually adding to the beautiful poem, 
the grace, and sweetness, and tender, pathetic chawn of 
which make it one of the literary trea.sures of the Eng- 
; ,lish people. 

The sorrows of debt were not Goldsmith’s only 
trouble at this time. For some reason or other he seems 
to have become the especial object of spiteful attack on 
the part of the literary cut-throats of the day. And 
Goldsmith,' though he might liiatou with respect to the 
wise advice of Johnson on such matters, was never ablo 
to cultivate Johnsoir’s habit of absolute indilference to 
arrything that might be said or sung of him. “ The 
Kenricks, Campbells, MaoNicols, and Hendorsons,” 
says Lord Macanlay — speaking of Jolrnson, “ did tlieir 
best to annoy him, in the hope that he would give them 
importance by answering them. But the reader will in 
vain search his works for any allu.sion to Kenrick or 
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ClanipLrll, to 'MacNicol or Henderson. One Bcoteli- 
liian, bent on vindicating tlie fame of Scotch learning, 
fkifiod him to the combat in a detestable Latin liex-a- 

meter— ■ 

‘ Miixiine, b 5 tu vis, cupio eonteiulere tecinu.’ 

Jhit Johnson took no notice of the challenge. Ho had 
learned, both from hi,s own observation and from literai-y 
history, in which he was deeply read, that the place of 
hooka in the public e,stiination is fixed, not by what is 
written about them, but by what is written in them ; 
and that an author whoso works are likely to live, in 
very unwise if he .stoops to ivi’angle with detractors 
whose works are certain to die. He always maintained 
that fame was a shuttlecock which covdd be kept up only 
by being beaten back, as well as beaten forward, and 
which would soon fall if there were only one battledore. 
No saying was oftoner in his mouth than that fine 
apophthegm of Bentley, that no man was ever written 
down but by himself.” 

It was not given to Goldsmith to feel “like the 
Monument” on .any occasion whatsoever. He was 
anxious to have the esteem of his friends; ho was 
sensitive to a degree; denunciation or malice, be- 
gotten of envy that Johnson would have pa,s.sed un- 
heeded, wounded him to the quick, “The insults to 
which ho had to submit,” Thackei'ay wrote with a quick 
and warm sympathy, “are shocking to read of — shmclor, 
contumely, vulgar satire, brutal malignity perverting 
his commonest motives and actions ; he had his shaio 
of these, and one's auger is roused at reading of them, 
as it is at seeing a woman insulted or a child assaulted, 
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at the notion that a creature so very gentle, and vciik, 
and MI of love should have had to suller so,” Gold- 
Siaith’s revenge, his defence of liiniself, his aiipcal to the 
public, wore the Traveller, the Viear of Wahefidd, the 
Deserted Yillwje ; hut these came at long intervals ; and 
in the meantime he had to boar with the anonymoua 
malignity that pursued him as beat he inight. No 
doubt, when Burke was entertaining him at dinner j and 
■when Johnson was openly deferring to him in converaai- 
tion at the 01 ub; and whon Reynolds was painting his 
portrait, he could afford to forgot Mr. Kenrick and the 
rest of the libelling elan. 

The occasions on which Johnson deferred to Goldsmith 
in conversation were no doubt few; but at all events 
the bludgeon of the great Cham would appear to Lave 
come down less frequently on “ honest Goldy ” than on 
the other members of that famous coterie. It could 
come down heavily enough. “ Sir,” said an incautious 
person, “ drinking did ves away care, and makes us forget 
whatever is disagreeable. Would not you allow a man to 
drink for that reason 1 ” “ Yes, sir,” was the reply, " if 

he sat next you." Johnson, however, was considerate 
towards Gold.smith, partly because of his affection for 
him, and partly bocan.so ho saw under -what disiulvantagos 
Goldsmith entorod tlie lists. .For one thing, tho conver- 
sation of those evenings would seem to have drifted con- 
tinually into tho mere definition of phrases. Now 
Johnson had spent years of his life, during the com- 
pilation of his Dictionary, in doing nothing else but 
defining ; and, whenever the dispute took a pbrasoologioal 
turn, he had it all his own way. Goldsmith, on the 
other hand, was apt to become confused in his eager 
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fieir-conMcionsncs.i. " Goldsmith,” said Johnson io Bop- 
wellj should not bo. for over attempting to shino in 
oonvorsatiou ; he lias not temper for it, he is so mnch 
mortiiied Avhen he fails. . . When he contends, if ha 
gets the hotter, it is a very little addition to a man of 
his literary, rojmtation : if he does not got the better, he 
is miserably vexed.” Boswell, nevertheless, admits that 
Goldsmith was “ often very fortunate in his witty con- 
tests, oven when he entered the lists with Jolinson 
himKLdf,” and goes on to tell how GfddsmiLh, i-clating 
the fable of the little fishes w'ho pietitioned Jupiter, and 
perceiving that Johnson was laughing at him, immediately 
said, “Why, Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as you 
seem to, think ; for if you were to make little fishes talk, 
they would talk like whales.” Who but Goldsmith 
would have dared to play jokes on the sage 1 A.t supper 
they have rumps and kidneys. The sage expre.s.ses his 
approval of “ the pretty little things ; ” but profoundly 
observes that one must eat a good many of them before 
being: satisfied. “ Ay, but how many of them," asks 
Goldsmith, “would reach to the inoonl” The sage 
professes his ignorance ; and, indeed, remarks that that 
would exceed even Goldsmith’s calculations ; when the 
practical joker observes, “Why, one, sir, if it were 
long onouglv,” Johnson was completely beaten on this 
occasion. “Well, sir, I have deserved it. 1 should 
not have provoked so foolish an answer by so foolish a 
.question.” 

It was John.son him, self, moreover, who told the stiory 
of Goldsmith and himself being in Poets’ ( Jornor j of his 
saying to Goldsmith 

“ Foi'iiitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis,” 
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{iiifl of Goldsmith subsequently repeatiiig the quotei.ioa 
when, having walked towards Fleet Street, tliey were 
confronted by the heads on Temple Bar. Kven when 
Goldsmith was opinionated and wrong, Johnson’scon- 
to.diction was in a manner gentle, '-If you put .a tub 
full of blood into a stable, the horses are like to go 
mad," observed Goldsmith. “ I doubt that,” was John- 
.son’,s reply. “ Nay, sir, it is a fact well authenticated.” 
Here Tlirale interposed to suggest that Goldsmith should 
have the experiment tried in the stable ; but «Tohnaon 
merely said that, if Goldsmith began making these ex- 
periments, he would never get his book written at all. 
Occasionally, of course. Goldsmith was tossed and gored 
Just like another, “ But, sir,” he had ventured to say, 
in opposition to Johnson, “ wlien people live together 
who have something as to which they disagree, and 
which they want to shun, they will be in the situation 
mentioned in the story of Bluebeard, ‘You may look 
into all the chambers but one.’ But we should have the 
greatest inclination to look into that chamber, to talk 
of that subject.” Here, according to Bo.swoll, Johnson 
answered in aloud voice, “ Sir, lam not saying thatyort 
could live in friendship with a man from whom you differ 
as to one point ; I am only saying that I could do it.” 
But then again he could easily obtain pardon from tho 
gentle Goldsmith for any occasional rudeness. One 
evening they had a sharp passage of arms at dinner ; 
and thereafter the company adjourned to the Glub, whore 
Goldsmith sate silent and depressed. “Johnson per- 
ceived this,” says Boswell, “and said aside to some of 
us, ‘ I’ll make Goldsmith forgive mo ’ ; and then called to 
hua in a loud voice, ‘ Di*. Goldsmith, something pas-sed 



to-uaj- where JW! and I dined; 1 ask yenr jiardou.’ 
Ololdsiiiiih answered placidly, ‘ It mnsfc bo nuicii Iroin 
yon, siir, that I take ill.’ And so at once the dsfi’ei'eneo 
was over, and they were on as: easy terms as ever, and 
Goldsmith, rattled away as irsual.” .For the rest, Johnson 
vrus the constant and doughty champion of Goldsmith 
a.s a man of lottons. He would suffer no one to doubt 
the powcT find versatility of that genius which ho had 
bc.on iimongst the first to I'ecogniso and enconriigc. 
“ 'Whether, indeed, wo take him as a poet, as a eomic 
writer, or as an historian,” he annoaneed to ;iu assom- 
hlagc of distinguished persons met together at dinner at 
Mr. Beanclero’s, ” M stmids in theji/rst clasa.” And there 
was no one living who dared dispute the verdict-- at 
least in Johnson’s hearing. 



CHAPT1?R XIV. 


THE DESEETED VILLAGE; 

But it is time to return to the literary performances 
that gained for this uncouth Irishman so groat un 
amount of consideration from the first men of his time. 
The engagement with Grifiin about tho History of 
Animated Nature was made at the beginning of 1769. 
The work W'as to occupy eight volumes; and Dr, 
Goldsmith was to receive eight hundred guineas for the 
complete copyright. Whether tho undertaking was 
originally a suggestion of Grilfin’.s, or of Goldamith’.s own, 
does not appear. If it was tho author’s, it was probably 
only the first means that occurred to him of getting 
another advance ; and that advance — .£R00 on ticcoimt 
— he did actually get. But if it was the .suggestion of 
the publisher, GriiRn must have been a bold man. A 
writer whoso acquaintance with animated nature wum 
such as to . allow him to make the “ insidious tiger ” a 
denifien of tho backwoods of Ganad.a,^ was not a very 
safe authoi'ity. But porluips Grifliii had consulted 
Johnson before making this bai'gain ; and wo know that 
J ohnson, though continually remarking on Goldsmith’s 
* Soo QUmn (iftiic IVorU, Letter XVII. 



extraordinary ignorance of facta, was of opin.ioii Uuii. 
the Ilialori/ of Anhmtad AUituru would lio ‘•as eiUcj'faai- 
iug as ti Persian bale." prowover, (iolJsnutii - -no <l</n!il, 
after he had sjient thelivo Imndrcd guineas (aeklod i fie. 
work in earnest. When Boswell .suhiiccjueiitly wont out 
to cal! on him at another riu’al roti-eat ho had taken on 
the Edgwaro Road, Bowwoll and Alicklo, ti«! leansfator 
of the Ltisiad, found <,Told.sinith fj-om lioino ; •' Irnf.^ 
having a (nn’iosity to .soo hi.s a]iai-tniont, w<' w'cnt in luni 
found curious scra.iJS of doscriptioii.s of aiiiiuahi scrawled 
uiion tho wall with a hlack-lead poncil.’’ .M'lsuiwhiJi!, 
thi,s Animated Natunt being in hand, tho Homan, llioforij 
was published, and was very well rocoived I)y the critios 
and by the public. “ Goldsniitfi’s abridgnicnt,” Johinsou 
declared, ‘‘is better than th.at of Lucius P’loriis or 
Eutropiusj and 1 will venture to say tliat if you 
compare liiin with Vertet, in the same places of the 
liummi lI'Horij, you will find tlnit Im excel, s V'ortot, 
Sir, he has the art of compiling, and of sayiiig every, 
thing ho h.a.s to say in ii plea.sing inanner.” 

So thought tho booksollers toe ; ami tlio fiuc.cos.s of the 
Jiomtm Iliisto'i'ii only involved him in fre.,slv projects <jf 
compilation. By an offer of ShOO I>avio.s i7idue.(i(l him to 
lay a.sido for tho nionioJdi the Aniviatod tVatuiT. and iiegin 
“An Histoj'y of England, fi-om the Birth (d tho British 
Empire to the death of floorge tlie Second, in four 
voltiuio.s ocittvo.” Ho al.40 about this time uiidorl.ook to 
write a Ijifo of Thomas .Panudl. Hero, indeed, was 
plenty of work, ami work promising goixt p,iy ; biU, Rie 
doprtwsing thing is that Goldsniith .should lin\(' been Ra- 
man wlio had to do it, lie may have done it. liet.tee 
tlijui fwi_y one ehso could have done indeed, loukin;. (wce 
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the results of all that drudgery, we recogJiisse now the 
I’.appy turns of expression which were never long absent 
from (.Toklsmith’s prose-Avriting— bxit the world coxikl 
well afford to sacrifice all the task- worlc thus got throxigh. 
for another poem like the Bese^'tecl Village or the TruxelUr. 
Perhaps Goldsmith considered ho was making a fair com- 
promise when, for the sake of his reputation, he devoted 
a certaiu portion of his time to his poetical work, and 
then, to have money for fine elotlie.s and high jinks, gave 
the rest to the booksollei's. One critic, on the appear- 
ance of the lioimn Hislm’y, referred to the Traveller, 
and remarliecl that it was a pity that the “ author of one 
of the best poems that has apjpeared since those of Mr, 
Pope, should not apjdy wholly to woi'ks of imagination.” 
We may echo that regret now j but Goldsmith rvould at 
the time have no doubt replied that, if he had trusted to 
his poems, he would never have been able to pay ,£400 
for chambers in the Temple. In fact he said as much 
to Lord Lisburn at one of the Academy dinners : ” I 
cannot afford to court the draggle-tail muses, my Lord j 
they would let me starve ; but by my other labours I 
can make shift to eat, and drink, and have good clothe.s.” 
And there is little use in our regretting now that Gold- 
.smith was not east in a more heroic mould j we have to 
take him as he is; and be grateful for what he has 
left us. 

It is a grateful relief to turn from these booksellers’ 
contracts and forced labours to the sxveet clear note 
of singing that one finds in the ilcm'iSecI Village, 
This poem, after having been repeatedly announced and 
as often Avithdraxvn for further revision, was at last 
published on the 26th of May, 1770, when Goldsmitit 
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was in bin l‘oi'by-«ocond year. The loading idea of it 
ho hail already thrown out in certain lines in the 

Trimlhr ;— , , 

“Have wc not seen, round Britain’s peopled shore, 

Her useM sons exchanged for useless ore '1 
Seen all her triumph B but destruction haste, 

Like Haring tapers brig’liteijiug as they waste ? 

Scon opulence, licr grandeur to inahitiiii), 

Lead stern depopulation in her train, 

And over Holds where scattered h.anHols rose 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? 

Have wo not seen at pleasure’s lordly call 
The smiling loiig-froquentod village fall ? 

Beliold the duteous son, the sire decayed, 

The modest matron, and the blusliing maid. 

Forced from their lioiues, a nielaneboly train, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 

Whore wild Oswego spreads her swamps around. 

And .Niagara stuns with tlnnidoring sound ? " 

—•and elsowhere, in recorded conversations of his, we 
find that he had somehow gmi it into Ids head that the 
accumulation of wealth in a country was the pa.i’ent of 
all evils, including depopulation. We need not stay 
here to discuss Goldsmith’s position as a political eeono- 
mi.st; oven although Johnson seems to sanction his 
theory in the four lines ho contributed to the end of the 
poem. Nor i.s it worth while returning to that objection 
of Lord iMaoaula,y’a which has already been uientionod 
in ihe.so pages, furthor than to repent that the poor Irish 
village in which Goldsmith was brought up, no doubt 
looked to him as ohaming a.s any .Auburn, when he 
regarded it through the softening and beautifying mist 
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of years. It is onough that the abaTiJonment by a 
mimber of pool’ people of the homes in wliieli they and 
theirs have lived their lives, is one of the most pathetic 
facts in our civilisation; and that out of the various 
ciroiiinstance.s surrounding this forced migration riokl- 
sndth has made one of the most graceful and touching 
poems in the English language. It is clear bird-singing ; 
but there is a pathetic note in it.. That imaginajgr 
ramble th:rough the Lissoy that is far away has .recalled 
more than his boyish .sports ; it has made him look back 
over his own life — the life of an exile. 

‘‘ I stiU had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst those humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

• And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 

1 still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my lire an evening group to draw, 

Aud tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first he Hew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Hoie to return — and die at home at last.” 

Who can doubt that it was of Lissoy lio wtis thinking ? 
Kir Walter Scott, writing a generation ag(j, said that 
“ the chm-oh which top.s the noighbouring hill, ’ the 
mill and tho brook were still to bo seen in tho Irish 
village ; and that even 

The hawthorn bitsii with seats bctieath (he shade 
For talking ago and whispering hivnia made,” 
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lirnl Loon iclontilied by the indefntigablo tmiviHt, :iih1 
wiw of (’our.sc being out to pieces to make sonvenivs. 
J.bit indeed it i.s of little consequence whet her we say 
that Auburn i.s an Engli,sh ^ullage, or insist that it is 
only Lhisoy idealisedj as long as the thing Ls true in 
itself. And wo know that this is true; it is not that 
one sees the place as a picture, but that one seems to 
be breathing its very atmosphere, and li.stening to 
the Tarious cries that thrill the “hollow .silence,” 

“Sweet was tlic sound, wlien oft at evening’s close 
Upyonderhiiithevillag0murmurro.se. 

There, as I past with careless steps and slow. 

The mingling' notes came softened from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, ■ 

The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whispering wind. 

And the loud laugh that spake the vacant mind.” 

Nor is it any romantic and impossible peasantry that 
is gradually brought before us. There ai-e no Norvals in 
Lissoy, There is the old woman— Catherine Geraghl.y, 
they say, was her name — who gathered eres.ses in the 
ditches near hei’ cabin. There is the village preacher 
whom Mrs. Hodson, Goldsmith’s sister, took to bo a 
portrait of their father ; but whom other's Irave identified 
as ITenry Goldsmith, and oven as the uncle Contarine : 
Urey may all Lave contributed. And then comes Paddy 
Byrne. Amid all the pensive tenderness of the poem 
this de,scription of the schoolmaster, with its strokes of 
demure humour, is introduced 'rvith delightful effect. 
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“ BcHiilo yon sf.rasgling fence that afcivts the way, 

With WoHRom’d ferae nnprofitably Kay, 

TIku'q, in his noifiy manfiion, skilled to rule, 

Tlifi villaK’o master taught Ids little Hchool. 

-.'.-A man severe ho was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant know : 

Well had the boding trerablers learned to trace 

The day’s disastera in Ids inornuig face ; 

Xi’an well they laughed with eonnterfeiled glee 
At all hia jokes, fer many a joke had lie ; 

Full well the busy wldspcr circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yat he was kindj or, if severe in iiiight, 
Tholoveheborfitolearningwasinfault; 

The village all declared how much he knew : 

'Twaa certain ho could write, and cipher too : 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, • 

And e’en the story ran that he could gauge : 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill ; > > ^ 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the goziiig i-ustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the ■wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 

All this is so simple and natural that we cannot fail to 
beliovG in the reality of Auburn, or Lissoy, or whatever 
the village may be supposed to be. We visit the clergy- 
inan’s cheerful fireside ; and look in on the noisy school ; 
and sit In the evening in the ale-house to listen to the 
profound politias talked there. But tlio crisis comes. 
Auburn dehnd,a est. Here, no doubt, occurs the least 
probable part of the poem. Poverty of soil is a common 
cause of emigration; land that produces oats (vi'hcu 
it can produce oats at all) threo-fonrtha mixed with 
weeds, and hay chiefly consisting of rushes, mWurally 
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tliHcliai’ges ife surplus population as families inoreaso ; 
and though the wronch of parting i.s painful enough, 
the usual result is a change from starvation to eoin- 
potonco. It more raxely hapiiens tliat a clistriot of 
peace and plenty, such as Auburn wtis supposed to seo 
around it, i.s depopulated to add to a great man’s estate, 

“ The mmi of wealth and pride 
Takes lip a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended boimda, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green : ” 

-*~and so forth. This seldom happens j but it does 
happen; and it has happened, in our own clay, in 
England, It is within the last twenty years that an 
English landlord, having faith in his riehe.s, bade a 
village be removed and cast elsewhere, so that it should 
no longer hevi-siblo from his window, s : and it was forth- 
with removed. But any solitary instance like this is 
not sufficient to support tho theory that wealth and 
luxury are inhnioal to tho existence of a hardy peasan- 
try ; and HO we must admit, after all, that it is poetical 
exigency rather than political economy that hsis decreed 
the destruction of the loveliest village of tho plain. 
\71iere, asks the poet, are the driven poor tn find refuge, 
when even the fenceless commons rt,ro seized upon and 
divided by the rich I In the great cities ?■— , 

“ To see profusion that lie must not share ; : 

To see ten thousand haiioful arts combiiifcd 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind.” ' 
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It IK in this description of -a life in cities tliai. tiioi'e 
Oficnrs iin ofton-quotoci passage, which has in it one oi' 
theinostpei*foctlinesinEngUBhpoet.ry;— 

“ Ah, turn i,hine eyoa 

Whore the poor liouselosa shivering ftiiuaie lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at, talcs of innocence distrost ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps lienoatli ilie thorn; 

Now lost to all ; her friends, her virtue llcil, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head. 

And, pinch’d with cold, and Blirinkin,g from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country biwvn,” 

Goldsmith wrote in a pre-Wordaworthian age, when, 
ovon, in the realms of poetry, a i)rimro.s6 was not much 
more than a pr‘imro.se ; but it is doubtful whothei’, either 
before, during, or since Wordsworth’s time the senti- 
ment that the imagination can infuse into the common 
and familiar things around us ever received more ha 2 :) 2 iy 
exiwession than in the well-known line, 

“ Sweet a» the iminrom peeps heneath the thorn." 

No one has as yet succeeded in defining accurately and 
concisely what jjoetry is ; birt at all events this line is 
surcharged with a certain quality which is conspicnonaly 
absent in such a jjroduotion as Essny on Man, 
Another hiniilar lino is to be found further on in the 
deacri25tioii of the distant scenes to which the proscribed 
people are| driven : 



'■ Tlirongii tonitl tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where ^mld AlUima mm'mursta their woe,’’ 

Indeed, tho iJfithefcic side of emigration lias nover been 
80 powerfully presented to ns as in this poem — ■ 

" When the poor oxiies, every pleasure past. 

Hung round the bowers. Mid fondly ioohed their last, 
And took a long farewell, and vrisliod in vain 
I’or seats like these beyond the western main, 

And shuddering still to face tho distant deep, 

Eetunicd and wepl, and still relumed to weep. 

Even now, niethinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the inral virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anclioring vessel spreads the sail, 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale. 

Downward they move a melancholy band. 

Pass from the shore, and darken all tlie strand. 

Oontented toil, and hospitable care. 

And kind eonniibial tendoniess are there ; 

And piety with wishes placed above. 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love." 

And wor.st of all, in this imaginative departure, we find 
that Poetry huraolf is leaving our shores. She is now to 
; try her voice 

“ On Tome's cliffs or Painbamarca’s side ; ” 


and the poet, in the closing lines of the. poem, bids her 
a passionate and tender farewell 
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Unlit in these degencrntc times of shame 
I'o cateJi ilie Jjearl, ov strike for honest fame ; 

Uefir cbarniing nyinph, Tiogiecteti and decried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woo, 

That foiind'st mo poor at fir8t, and keep’st mo so ; 

Thou guide by which the nobler arts oxced, 

Thou niirse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 

Farewell, and 0 ! wbore’er thy voice be tried, 
OrrTorno’s oJiffs, or rambamarca’s side, 

■Whether -wberc eipiinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 

Redress the rigours of the inclement clime ; 

Aiii slighted truth vvitli tliy porsnasivo strain ; 

Teach erring man to Hpurn tlie rage of gain : 

■ Teach him, that states of native strengtli possest,, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 

That trade’s proud empiio hasto.s to swift decay, 

As ocean swoops the laboured mole away ; , 

While self-dependent power can time defy. 

As rocks resist tlie billovrs and the'sky." 

So ends this graceful, melodious, tender poem, the posi- 
tion of which in JEnglisIi literature, and in the estimation 
of all ivho love English litez'atiire, has not been distinbod 
by any flu etna l.iou.s of literaiy fashion. "Wb may give more 
attention at the moment to the now exporimeiit.s of the 
poetic method ; but we rotnni only with renewed grati- 
tude to the old familiar .strain, not the least merit of 
which is that it has nothing about it of foreign tricics or 
graee.s. In English literature there is nothing more 
thoroughly English than these, writings produced by an 
Irishman. A.nd whether or not it was Paddy 'liyrno, 
and Oa.therino Goi-aghty, and the Lissoy ale-lwuso that 
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Goklsiint.il had ia hi.s mind when ho wna writing the 
poem, is. not of much consequence : the manner and 
language and feeling are all essentially English ; so that 
wo never think of calling Goldsmith anything but an 
-English poet. . ■ ^ 

The poem met with groat and immediate succe.ss. Of 
oouvae everything that Dr. Goldsmith now . wrote 
wa.s 3.’oad by the public; he had not to ivait for the 
recommendation of the reviews; but, iu tliis case, even 
the review.H had scarcely anything but praise in the 
welcome of his new book. It was dedicated, in grace- 
ful and ingenious terms, to Sir Joshua Eeynolda, who 
returned the compliment by painting a picture and 
placing on the engraving of it this . inscription : “This 
attempt to expre.s.s a char.actor iu the Desertad Tillatje m 
dedicated to Dr. Goldsmith by his sincere friend and 
admirer, Sir Joshua Eeynolds.” What Goldsmith got 
from Griffin for the poem is not accunately known ; and 
this i.s a mi, sf or tune, for the knowledge would have 
enabled ns to judge whether at that time it was po.ssibl 0 
for a poet to court the draggle-tail muses without risk 
of st!irva.tion. But if fame were his chief object in the 
composition of the poem, he was sufficiently rewarded ; 
and it is to bo sunnised that by this time the people in 
Ireland — no longer iniplored to get subscribers — had 
heard of the proud position won by the vagrant youth 
who had “taken the world for his pillow” some eigh- 
teemyearsbefore.'.- 

That his own thoughts had sometimes wandered 
back to the scenes and friends of his youth during 
this labour of love, we know from his letters. In 
January of this year, wliile as yet the JJegcrUxl 

1C 2 
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Village was not- quite through the press, he wi'oto 
to his brother Miwirico ; and expressed himself us most 
anxiona to hoar all about tho relatives from whom hci 
had been so long parted. He has something to say 
about himself too j wi.she,s it to bo known that tlie King 
has lately boon plea-sed to make him Professor of Ancient 
History “ in a Eoyal Academy of Painting which ho has 
just eatahlishod ] ” but givas no very flourishing account 
of hi.s cireumstanccs. “ Honours to one in my situation 
ai'o Kometliiug like ruffles to a man that wants a sliirt.” 
However, there ia some amall legacy of fourteen or 
fifteen pounds left him by his uncle Contarine, which 
he understands to be in the keeping of liis cousin 
Lawder j and to this wealth he is desirous of foregoing 
all claim : his relations mast settle how it may be best 
expended. But there is not a reference to his literary 
achievements, or the position won by them ; not the 
slightest yielding to oven a pardonable vanity ; it is a 
mode.st, affectionate letter. The only hint that Maurice 
Goldsmith receives of the esteem in which his brother 
is held in London, is contained in a brief mention of 
Johnson, Burke, and others as his friends, "I have 
sent my cousin Jenny a miniature picture of myself, 
as I believe it ia the most acceptable present I can offer. 
I have ordered it to bo loft for her at George Paulkonor’s, 
folded in a letter. The face, you well know, is ugly 
enough; but it is finely painted. I will shortly also 
send my friends over the Shannon some messKotinto 
prints of myself, and some more of my friends hero, 
such as Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, and Colmcn, i 
believe I have written an hundred letters to different 
friends in your country, and never received an answer 



from Liny of them. I do not know how to iicoount for 
this, or why they are unwilling to keep up foi; me those 
regards which I must ever retain for them.” The 
letter winds up with an appeal for news, nows, 
hews. 
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Some two months after the publication of the Be- 
smed Village, when its success had been well assured, 
Goldsmith proposed to himself the relaxation of a little 
Oontinental tour; and he was accompanied by three 
ladies, Mrs. Horneck and her two pretty daughters, 
who doubtless took more charge of him than he did 
of them. This Mie. Ilorncck, the widow of a certain 
Captain Horneck, was connected with Reynolds, while 
BiU’ke was the guardian of the two girls; so that it 
was natural that they should make the acquaintance 
of ’Dr, Goldsmith. A foolish attempt has been made 
to weave out of the relations suppo.sed to exist between 
tho younger of tho girls and Goldsmith an imaginary 
romance ; but there is not the slightest actual founda- 
tion for anything of the kind. Indeed tlio host guide 
wo can have to the friendly .and familiar terms on which 
lie stood with regard to the Hornecks and their circle, 
is tho follow'ing careless and jocular reply to a chance 
Invitation sent him .by tho two sisters ; — 

“ Your mandate I got, 

You may aU go to pot ; 
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ITaii your (icnscti been right, 

You’d have sent before night ; 

As I hope to bo lifived, 

T put off being shaved ; 

For I ooiild not make bold, 

While the matter was eold, 

To meddle in suds, 

Or to put on my duds ; 

8o tell lloriicok and. Nesbitt 
And Baker and his bit, 

. And Ivauffiman beside. 

And the Jessamy bride ; 

With the rest of the orevv, 

Tlic Bcynoldsos two, 

Little Comedy’s face 
And tlio Captain in !a«e. 

* . O O a .. 

Yet how can T when voxt 
Tims stray from my text ? 

Toll each other to run 
Yoiir Dovonsliire crew, 

For sending BO lato 
To one of my slat 0. 

But ’tia Ileynolds’s way 
From wisdom to stray, 

And Angoli(ia’H wbim 
To be frolic like him. 

But, alas ! your good woiships, Iiow eonld they bo wiser, 
When botJi have been spoiled in io-day’s Advortiner ? ” , : 

Tlio d'esaamy Bride ” was l.ho pet nitdrnnmo bn bad 
bestowed on tbo yonngor Miss llorjmr.k— tbo iKuoino of 
tins speciilativo roiminee just mcrd.ioned ; “ lattle 
Comedy ” was her sister; “the Captain in lace” their 
brother, who was in tlio .(duards. ISio doiilit Mrs, 
I loj'ueck and her daughters wore very plou.sed to have 
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with them on this Continental trip so distinguisliod a 
person as Dr. Goldsmith; and he must have been 
very ungrateful if he was not glad to he provided with 
such charming companions. The story of the sudden 
envy he displayed of the admiration excited by the two 
handsome young Englishwomen as they stood at a 
hotel- window in Lille, is so incredibly foolish that it 
needs suai-cely bo repeated here; imloss to repeat tlie 
warning that, if ever anybody was so dense as not to 
see the humour of that inoco of acting, one had better 
look with grave suspicion on every one of the stories 
told about Goldsmith’s vanities and absurdities. 

■Even with such pleasant companions, the trip to Paris 
was not everything he had hoped. “ I find," he wi'ote 
to Eeynolds from Paris, “that travelling at twenty and 
at forty are very different things. I set out wdth all 
my oonfiimed habits about me, and can find nothing 
on the Continent so good as when I formerly left it. 
One of our chief amusements here is scolding at every- 
thing we meet with, and praising every thing and every 
person we left at home. You may Judge therefore 
whether your name is not frequently bandied at table 
among us. To tell you the truth, I neveu’ thought .1 
could regret your absence so much, as our various 
mortifications on the road have often tauglit mo to do. 
I could tell you of disasters and adventures without 
number, of our lying in barns, and of my ladng half 
poisoned with a dish of green peas, of our (piarrolling 
with postilions and being cheated by our landladicss, bub 
I reserve all this for a happy hour which 1 expect to 
share with you upon my return. ’’ The fiu-t is lhat 
although Goldsmith had seen a good doal of foreign 
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travel. tti0 mamior of his making the gi'aiiJ 
youth wa.s not such as to fit him for acting 
a party of ladies. H.owever, if they iiuo'easei n., 
troubles, they also aharod them ; and in. this Mium' 
ho bears explicit testimony to tho^ value of 
|)anionship. “I will soon bo among you, botto>' jdeusm 
with iny situation at homo than I over was boloro. Ami 
yet J must way, that if anytliiiig couhl .inaku I'rauco 
pleasant,' the very good women with wlu>n' ^ 
present would certainly do it. I could sM.y more about 
that, but I intend showing them thus letter la dure 1. 
send it away.” Mrs, Horneck, Littlo Omnedy, tlio 


Jessamy Bride, and the Professor of Ancient Hi -story at 
the Eoyal Academy, all returned to London ; tho last to 
resume his round of convivialities at taverns, ('XcnrHionK 
into regions of more fa.shionablo amnsmnout along 
with Reynolds, and task-work aimed at tho pockets of 
tlie book.sollors, 

■It was a happy-go-lucky sort of life. We lind him 
now showing off his fine clothes and lii.s sword and wir; 
at Rauelagh (lardeu.s, and again shut up in lii.s ehambeiK 
compiling memoirs and liistories in hoi. ha.sto ; now Iho 
guest of Lord Olaro, and ligiiriug at Hath, and agniti 
delighting some small domostie circle by Idu 
cranks j playing jokes for the amusoment of cliildn'i!, 
and writing comic letters in vovso to i.lusir eldei-. ; 
everywhere and at all times morry, ihougliilesa, gooil 
natured. And, of counse, we luid al.so hi.w Inniionuis 
pleasantries being mistaken for blundering siujddiiy. 
Inporfeet good faith Boswell describes Iiow a uiiuibi i- 
of people hurst out laughing wl ion Goldsniitli itublie!', 
comphiiiicd that ho had met iiord Oamdon at l.oni 
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Olare’s liouse in the country, “and he took no more 
notice of me than if 1 had been an ordinary man.” 
Goldsmitli’a claiming to bo a very extraordinary perHou 
was precisely a stroke of tliat humorous .self deprecia- 
tion in which ho was continually indulging; and the 
jessamy Bride has loft it on record that “on many 
occasions, from tho peculiar manner of his humour, mid 
assumed frown of countenance, what was often uttered 
in jest was mistaken by those who did not know him 
for earnest.” This would appear to have been one of 
those occasions. T'he company burst out laughing at 
Goldsmith’s having made a fool of himself ; and Johnson 
was compelled to come to his rescue. “ Nay, gentlemen, 
Dr. Goldsmith is in the right. A nobleman ought 
to have made up to such a man as Goldsmith ; and I 
think it is much against Lord C.amden that he neglected 
him.” 

Mention of Lord Clare natimally recalls tho Haunch 
of Ycnison. Goldsmith was particularly happy in writing 
bright and airy verses ; the grace and lightness of his 
touch has rarely been approached. It mu.st be contes.sed, 
however, that in this direction ho was somewhat of an 
Autolycus ; unconsidorod trifles he freely ajiprojiriatod ; 
but : lie committed these thefts with scarcely any conr 
cealment, and with the most charming .air in the world. 
In fact .some of the .snatche.s of verse whiclv ho con- 
trilnited to the 7 jV;c .scarcely profess to he anything else 
than translations, though the originsiLs are not given. 
Hub wlio is likely to complain when wo got as tlio rc.sult 
such a delightful piece of nonsense as the famous Elogy 
on that Glory of her Sox, Mrs, Mary Blaizo, which has 
been tlm parent of a vast progeny since Goldsitutli’,s time 'I 
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“ Good people all, with one tiMord 
Lamout for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word, 

From those who flpoko her praise. 

“ Tlic needy seldom passed her door, 

Ami always found her kind ; 

She freely lout to all the poor, — 

Who left a pledge behind. 

“ Sho strove the neighbonrliood to please, 

With manners rvondrous winning ; 

And never followed wicked ways,-— 

Unless whcii she was sinning. ; , 

“At church, in silks and satins new, ^ ; ’ 

With hoop of monstrous sise. 

She never slumbered in hor pow,— 

But when she shut her eyes. 

“ Hor love was souglit, I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and jtioTO ; 

Tlie king himself has followed her,— 

When she has walked bofoTO. 

“But now hor wealth and finery fled, 

Her hangers-on cut short all ; 

The iloetors found, when she was dead,— 

Her last disorder mortal. 

“Let UH lament, in sorrow sore, 

For Font Street well may say, 

Thai had she lived a twoJvcninnlh more,— 

8ho had not died to-day.” 

Tim [Imnchof Fewtsmt, on tho other hand, iaapoetieal 
letter of thanks to Lord Glare — an easy, Jocular opi.stle, 
in wlik'li the writer has a cut or two at ecrtaln of his 
literary brethren. Then, as he is looking td the venison, 
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and determining not to send it to any sucli people as 
llilt'ernsin or Higgins, who should step in but our old 
friend Beau Tibbs, or some one remarkably like him in 
manner and speech ?— 

“ While ttius I debated, in reverie eentrod, 

An aoquaiiitance, a friend as he called himfielf, ontorecl ; 

An nncler-brod, fine-spokon fellow was lie, 

And he smiled as be looked at the vonison and mo. 

‘ What have we got here 1 — Why this is good eating ! h 
Your own, I suppose — or is it in waiting i’ 

‘ Why, whose should it he ?’ cried I with a flounce ; 

‘I get these things often ’ — but that was a bounce : 

‘ Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation, 

Are pleased to be kind— but I hate ostentation.’ 

‘ If that bo the case then,’ eried'hc, very gay, 

‘ I’m glad I have taken this house in rny way, 

To-morrow you take a poor dinner with mo ; 

No words— I insist on’t — precisely at throe ; 

We’ll have Johnson, and Burke ; all the wits will be there ; 
My acquaintance is slight, or I’d ask. my Lord Clare. 

And now that I tbink on’t, as I am a sinner ! 

Wo wanted this venison to make out the dinner. 

. What say you— a pasty ? It shall, and it must, 

And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

Hero, porter ! this venison witli me to Milo End ; 

No stirring — I beg — ray dear friend — my dear friend ! ’ 
Thus, snatching his hat, he hriisliod off like Iho wind, 

And the porter and eatables followed behind.” 

Wo nood not follow ^the vanished venison— which did 
not make its appearance at the banquet any more than 
did Johnson or Bnrko —further than to .say that if Lord 
Clare did not make it good to the poet he did not deserve 
to have his name a.ssociated with suoJi a clover and 
cwelonsj end’ esprit. - 


OI-IAPTEE, XTI, 


SHE STOOPS TO COHQUEH. 

But tile witiiig of smart verses could not keep 
Dr. Goldsmith alive, more especially as dinner- 
parties, Eanelagh masquerades, and similar diversions 
pressed heavily on his finances. When his Eisiovy q/’ 
England appeared, the literary cut-throats of the day- 
accused him of having been bribed by the Government 
to betray the liberties of the people ; ^ a foolish charge. 
What Goldsmith got for the English Ilistm'y was the 
sum originally stipulated for, and noiv no doubt all 
spent; with a further sum of fifty guineas for an 
abridgment of the work. Then, by this time, ho had 
persuaded Griffin to advance him the v/hole of the 
eight hundred guineas for tho Aninmted Eatwre, though 
ho had only done about a thhd part of the hook. At 
the instigation of Newbery he had begun a .story after 
the mamior of the Viocm' of Widcejield ; but it appear.^ 
that such chapters as ho had written were not deemed 

* “ Goil knows I had no thought for or against lihorty in my head ; 
my whole aim heing to inako up abook of a decent size that, tis 
Squire Richard says, ‘ would do no harm to nohody ’’—^Goldsniith'; 
to Laiigton,: September, 1771, , . 
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to be promising ; and the undertaking was abandoned. 
TIio fact is, Goldsmith was now thinking of another 
method of replonishing hiS purse. The Vicar of Wakcjidd 
liiwl brought him little but reputation ; the G'ooff-mafrareu! 
Man had brought him .£600. It was to the stage tliat 
ho now looked for assistance out of the financial slough 
in which ho was plunged, Ife wa.s engaged in writing a 
coTuedy ; and that comedy was Sho Stoops to Conquer. 

In the Dedication to Johnson which was preilx(!d to 
this play on its appeai-ance in type, Goldsmith hints 
that the attempt to write a comedy not of the senti- 
mental order then in fashion, was a hazardous thing j 
and also that Colman, who saw the piece in its various 
stages, was of this opinion too. Colman throw cold 
water on the undertaking from the very beginning. 
It was only extreme pressure on the part of. Gold- 
smith’s friends that induced — or rather compelled-- 
him to accept the comedy ; and that, after he had 
kept the unfortunate author in the tortees of suspense 
for month after month. But although Goldsmith 
know the danger, he was resolved to face it. lie 
hated the sentimentalists .and all their works ; and 
determined to keep his new comedy faithful to nature, 
whether peop)le called it low or not. .Mis object 
was to raiso a gemdne, hearty laugh; not to write a. 
picco for school declamation; and he had cnougli con- 
fidence in himself to do the work in his own way. Moro- 
over ho took the earliest possible ojjpoitunity, in writing 
this piece, of poking fun at the sensitive creatures who 
had been shocked by the “vulgarity” of The Good- 
natured Man, “Bravo! Bravo 1” cry the jolly com- 
panions of Tony Lumpkin, when that promising buckeen 
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h;is i!ni,slied his song at the Three Pigcon.s ; then follows 
oiiticisni 

“ .First Fdlom. Tlic squire has got spunk in lu'in, 

Fecimd Fd. 1 loves to Jiearliim sing, bekeays lie novor gives 
VIS nothing that’s low. 

Ttiird Fd. 0 ilavnn anything that’s low, I oarmot bear it. 

Fourth The genteel thing is the geriteol thing any ' 
tit lie : i:i! so bo that a gontleinau bees in a coneatenatiqn ' 
aceoTrlingly. 

lliird Fd, I likes the inaxiini of it, Master Muggins, 
What, though I am obligated to dance a bear, a man may be 
a gentleman for all that. M.ay this be tny poison, if my bear 
over dances but to the very genteclost of tunes; ‘Water 
Parted,’ or the ‘ The Minuet in Ariadne,’” 

Indeed, Goldsmith, however he might figure in society; 
was alway,s capable of holding his own when- he had his . 
pen ill his hand. And even at the outset of this comedy 
one sees how much he has gained in literary coniidenee 
since the writing of the Good natured Here 

there is no anxious BtifEnes.s at all j but a brisk, free 
convensatiou, full of point that is not too formal, and 
yet convoying all the infoi’matioii that has usually to bo 
ci'iinimod into .a first scene. In taking as the ground- 
work of his jilot that old adventure that had befallen 
himsolf -his mistaking a squire’s housis for an inn — he 
was hariipering himself with sometliing that was not the 
los,s irnprohiiblo because it had actually bap 2 iened ; but 
we begin to forgot all the imjn’obabili ties tlirongh the 
naturalness of the peojde to whom we am introduced, 
and the brisk movement and life of the jpiece. 

Fashions in dramatic literature may como and go ; but 
the wliolc-some good-natured fun of S/icGion^is to Oowjusr 
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is aa capable of producing a hearty laugh now, aa it was 
when it first saw the light in Ooveut Garden. Tony 
L.umpkin is one of the e-Siieeiiil favourites of the Ihcacre -■ 
going public ; a,n(l no wonder. With all the young cub’s 
jibes and jeers, his impudence and grimaces, one has a, 
sneaking love for the scapegrace ; we laugh with him, 
rather than at him; how can wo fail to enjoy tho.s6 
malovoleiit tricks of his when he .so obviously onjoyts 
them himself 1 And Diggory — do we not owo an eternal 
debt of gratitude to hone-st Diggory for telling us about 
Ould Grouse in the gunroom, that immortal joliQ at 
which thousands and thousands of people have roared 
with laughter, though they never any one of them could 
tell what the story was about? The scene in which 
the old .squire lecture-s his faithful attendants on their 
manners and duties, is one of the truest bits of comedy 
on the English stage : 

‘'Mr, Ilardcastle. But you’re not to stand so, with your 
hauJ.s in your pockets. Take your hands from your pockets, 
lloger ; and from your bond, you blockhead you. See liow 
Diggory carries his hand.s. They’re a little too sliJi, indeed, 

, but that’s no great matter. 

Diygortf. Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to hold 
iny hands this way when I was upon drill for the nnlitia. 
And so being npon drill 

Hard. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You 
must bo all .attention to the guests. Yon must liear us talk, 
and not think of talking; you must sec us drink, and not 
think of drinking; you must, see ns eat, and not think of 
eating. ■ ' 

Hiff. By the laws, your worsliip, that’s parfcc.tly aiijiOKsihle, 
Whenever Diggory sees ycathig going forward, ocod, ho’s 
always wishing for a mouthful himself. 


: IJard. lilooklicad! la. not. a bellyfull in tlio kitolion as 
good ns a bellyful! in the parlour? Stay your Htoumoh witli 
that relleetion. ^ - 

Diff. Eeod, I tlmnk your worship, I’ll make a shift to stay 
my Htomaoh with a slLoe of coM buef in tho pantry. 

/ton?. iJiffgory, you aro too talkative. — Tiioii, if 1 liappen 
to say a good tiling, or tell a good story at table, you must, 
.not all burst out a-laugbiiig, as if you made part of tbo 
company. 

Dig. Then etjod your worship must not tell tbo story of 
Quid Grouse in tbo gunroom: I can’t help laughing at that 
—lie! he! ho! — for the soul of mo. \\’<s liavo laughed at 
thak these twenty years — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hard. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Tlie story is a good one. Well, 
honest Diggory, you may laugh at that— hut still romember 
to bo attentive. Suppose one of the company should call for 
a glass of wine, how will you heliavo 1 A glass of wine, sir, 
if you please (to DioGWiy).— El), why don’t you move ? 

Dig. Bcod, your worship, I never have courage till I see 
the. eatables and drinkables brought upo’ the table, and then 
I’m.as bauld as a lion. 

Hard. What, wiU nobody move ? 

First dcrv. I’m not to loavo this pleaee. 

Second Sent. I’m sui-o it’s no pleaco of mine. 

Third Sew, Nor mino, for snrtain. 

Dig. WauUH, and I’m sure it canna be mine.” 

No doubt sill thi.s is very “low” indeed; and pov- 
liup.s jMr. Colrnan umj' be forgiven for .■rospecting that 
till) refined wits of the day would be shocked by tlieso 
rude livunours of srpiircelof servants. But all that can 
be said in this dii'cction was said at the time by Horace 
Wirlpole, in a letter to a friend of lu.s ; and tI^^,^ eriti- 
. eisHi is so amusing in its pretenco and imbecility tliat it 
is worth quoting at large “T)r. fioldsmith Inn written 
ti comedy, ” says this profound critic, “ — no, it i.s tbo 
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lowest of all farces ; it is not the subjecit .1 coiuloniit, 
though VGi’y vulgar, but the execution. Tlie drift tends 

tone moral, no edidcation of any kind -tlio sifcnatinns, 

however, are well im/iginod, and inako ojxo Lnigli in .sjni.f) 
of the gro8ano.ss of the dialogue, the foi'ced witticlsiua, 
.and total iinprobability of the whole plan' and conduct, 
Tint what disgusts me most is, that though the chavactons 
are very low, and aim at low humour, not one of them 
says a sentence that is natural, or marks any cliaractor 
at all.” Horace Walpole sighing for edification — from a 
Covent Garden comedy I Surely, if tho old gods have 
any laughter loft, and if they take any notice of what 
is done in the literary world here below, there must 
have rumbled through the courts of Olympus a guffaw of 
sardonic laughter, when that solemn criticism was put 
down , on paper. 

Meanwhile Colmah’s original fears had developed into 
a sort of stupid obstinacy. Ho was so convinced that 
the play would not sucecod, that ho would spend no 
money in putting it on the stage ; wliilo fur and wide ho 
announced its f.ailuro as a foingone conclusion. Under 
this gloom of vaticination tho rehearsals were novorthe- 
less proceeded with — the lirimt of tho quurj-ols among 
the players falling wholly on Goldsmith, for the mimager 
seems to have withdrawn in dc-spair ; while all the 
Johnson eonfratornity were cletenninod to do what they 
could for Goldsmith on the opening night, 'l.'hat was the 
ir)th of MiU'ch, 1773. His friends invited the author to 
dinner as a pinludo to the play ; Hr. Johnson was in tlio 
cliair ; there was plenty of gaiety. Hut this means of 
keeping up the anxious author’ .s aphits was not voiy .su<i- 
cossful. Goldsmith’s mouth, wo aro told by K(jynolds, 
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Ijoca.Bio ao parcliod “from the agitation of his inind, 
that he was iinahlo to 'swiLllow a single iiiouthfuL” 
iroi'iiOMjr, he eonld not faco the os'deal of sitting tlirongh 
i.ho play ; whnn his friends left the tavinni and botnok 
t-homsolvea to tho theatre, ho wenit away by hirusolf; 
and was suhscijuently found walking in St, tTiini6,s’s P;u-k. 
Tho friend who discovered luiu there, persundod him tliut 
his jiresence in tho theatre might he useful in case of 
an emergcnoy ; and idtimatoly got liim to accomjjuny 
him to Oovont Garden. When Goldsmith reaohod the 
theati'e, the fifth act had been begun. 

Oddly enough, the first thing he heard on entering the 
stage-door was a hiss, The story goes that the poor 
author was dreadfully frightened ; and thatinamswerto. 
a hurried question, Colinan excdaimed, “ P.sha ! Doctoi-, 
don’t be afraid of a squib, when we have been sitting- 
those two hoiu's on a barrel of gunpowder'.” If this 
wa,s meant as a hoax, it was a cruel one ; if meant 
seriovusly, it was .untrue. For the piece had turned out 
a great hit. From beginning to end of the performance 
tlie audience w(?re in a roar of laughter ; and the .single 
hiss that Goldsmith unluckily heard was so markedly 
oxceptional, that it beaamo tho talk of tlie town, and 
was variously attributed to one or other of Goldsmlth’.s 
rivals, Colman, too, suffered at tho hards of the wits 
for his gloomy and falsified predictions ; and had, indeed, 
to beg Goldsmith to intercede for him. It i.s agreut pity 
that Bo.swcll was not in London at this time ; for then 
, we : might have had a. description of the supper that: 
iiiaturally would follow the play, and of Goldsmith’s 
deiuofinour under this now success. Eesido.s the gratifi- 
cation, moreover, of his choice of materials being 
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approved Ly the public, there w.aa the material lieiielLt 
a,c('.ruing to liim from the three “ autlior’n uiglits,” 
These are sup posed to hirve produced neardy live hundred 
pounds — a substantial sum in those days. 

-Boswell did not come to IjOiidon till the second of 
April following ; and the first mention we lind of Gold-- 
.smith in in connection with on incident which lia-s it.s 
ludicrous as well a.s its regrettiUdo aspect. Tlio further 
succQ.ss of A/ic Stoops to Conquer was not likely to pro- 
pitiate the wretched hole-and-corner cut-throats that in- 
fested the journalism of that day. More especially was 
Kenriok driven mad with envy ; and so, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Loudou racist, this poor creature deter- 
mined once more .to set aside the judgment of the public, 
and show Dr. Goldsmith in his true colours. The 
letter is a wretcliod production, full of pBraonalitios 
only fit for an angry washerwoman, and of rancour 
without point. But there w.as one passage in it that 
effectually roused Goldsmith’s rage ; for liere the Jo.s,samy 
Bride was introduced as “ the lovely H — k.” The letter 
was anonymous ; but the publisher of the print, a man 
called Evans, was known ; and so Goldsmith thought 
ho would go and give Evans a beating. Jf ho had 
.asked dolumou’s advico about tho mfitter, lie would no 
doubt have been told to pay no heed at all to anonytnou.s 
scurrility — certainly not to attempt to reply to it with 
a cudgel. When Johnson heard that Eoote meant to 
take him oil’,” he turned to Davies and a.sked himavhat 
was tlie common price of a.n oak stick ; hut an onk stick 
in Johnson’s hands, and an oa,k stick in Goldsmith’s 
hands, wore two different things. Tloweviu’, to the book- 
Boller’s shop the indignant poot proceeded, in company 
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wl+li a friend ; got hold of Evans ; accused him of hav- 
ing insulted a young lady by putting her name in his 
paper ; and, when the publisher would fain have shifted 
the responsibility on to the editor, forthwith denounced 
him as a rascal, and hit him over the back with his cane. 
The publisher, however, was quite a match for Gold- 
Huiith ; and there is no saying how the deadly combat 
might have ended, had not a lamp been broken ovejrhead, 
the oil of which drenched both the warriors. This in- 
tervention of the superior gods was just as successful as 
a Homeric cloud ; the fray ceased ; Goldsmith and his 
friend withdrew ; a.nd ultimately an action for assault 
was compromised by Goldsmith’s paying fifty pounds to 
a charity. Then the howl of the journals ai’ose. Their 
prerogative had been assailed. “ Attacks upon private 
character were the most liberal existing source of news- 
paper income,” Mr. Forster writes; find so the pack 
turned with one cry on the unlucky poet. There was 
nothing of “the Monument” about poor Goldsmith; 
and at last he was worried into writing a letter of de- 
fence addressed to the public. “ He has indeod done it 
very well,” said Johnson to Bo.swell, “ but it is a foolish 
thing well done.” And further he remarked, ‘’ Why, 
air, 1, believe it is the first time he has dent ; ho may iiave 
bom beaten before. This, sir, is a now plume to nim,” 
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The pecuniavy succoss of She Sioops io Conquer did 
but littlo to relievo Grolclamitli from those financial 
embarrassments which were now weighing heavily on his 
mind. And now he hud loss of the old high spirits that 
had enabled him to laugh off iho c.ares of debt. Ills 
health bocamo disoi-dorod ; an old di.soaso renewed its 
attacks, and .was grown more violent boeauso of his 
long-continued sedentary habits. Indeed, from this 
point to the d.iy of his death — not a long interval, 
either — wo fmd littlo but a record of successive en- 
deavours, some of thorn wild and hopeless ouorigh, to 
obtain money anyhow. Of cour.so ho we.ut to Uio Olub, 
U.S iisnal ; and g'ave diiuier-partio.s ; and had a laogh or 
a .song ready for the occasion. It i.s po.sfiiblo, .also, to 
trace a certain growth of conlidonce in himself, no 
doubt the result of the repeated proofs of his genius 
ho had put before his friends. It was sometliing more 
than inero pei’sonal intimacy tJiat justided the rebuke 
ho adminislerod to Iteyuold.s, when tho lattfU’ painted mi 
allegorical pictui’o reprosoiiting tho tj-inmi)li of lieettio 
and Truth over Voltaire and Scepticism. “ It very ill 
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bo<;oms« a luan of 3'our eminence and eliaraeter,” lio 
.said, “ to clebaae so high a genius a.s Voltaii-e before so 
mean £i writer aa Beattie. Beattie a.nd Ms book will i)e 
forgotten in ten 3’e.aM, while Voltaire's fame will last 
for over. Take care it does not per^jetnaiB this picture, 
to the shame of snch a man as you.” Ho was aware, 
too, of the po.sitiDn he had won for liimself in JSngliah 
literature, lie know that pcophf in after-days ■would 
fisk about hijii ; and it was with ho sort of uuwarraiit- ; 
able vainglory that ho gave Percy certain materials for 
a hiogra,phy which ho wishocl him to undertake. lienee 
%h.Q Percy Memoir, 

He was only forty- five when he made this request ; 
and he had not suil'ored miKih from illness during Ms 
life; so that there wa.s apparently no grounds for 
imagining that tho end -was near. Bnt at this time 
Goldsmith began to .suffer .severe fits of depression j and 
ho grow irritable a.nd capricious of lempor— no doubt 
another remdt of failing health. . He was embroiled in 
disputes with the hookseller.s ; and, on one occasion, 
seems to have been much hurt because dohnson, -who 
had boon a.slccd to .stop in a.s arbiter, decided against 
him. Ho wa.s offondod with JoliiiHon on another occa- 
sion hecauao of hia sending away certain dishes at a 
dinner given to him by Gobbsmith, aa a hint thirt these 
entertiiiinnonts woro too luxurious for one in Goldsmith’s 
po.sition. It was probably owing to soma temporary 
feeling of this sort --perhaps to some expre.ssiou of it on 
Goldsmith’ .s part — that Johnson spoke of Gold.smith’s 
"■ malice ” towards him. Mrs. 'Thrale had suggONted that 
Goldsmith would bo the best person to write Johnson’s 
biographj". “The dog would write it best, to bo sure,’' 
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said Jolmson, “ but Ms pirticnlar malice towards me, 
and general <liKi'egavd of truth, would make tlw bnofc 
nscdcSM to all .-md injurious to my cbaraei.er." Of course 
it is always impo.ssible to say what moasui’e of jocular 
exaggeration there may not be in a chanoe ph rase such 
ns this ; of the fact that there was no .serious nr perjiia- 
nent quarred between the tw'O friends we have abmidiiut, 
prbof in Boswell’s faithful pages. 

To return to the various oudeavonr.s made by Oold- 
sraith and his friends to meet the difficulties now 
clo.sing in around him, wo .find, iiivst of all, the familiar 
hack-work. For two volumes of a llistorjj of Greece 
he had received from Griffin ,£250. Then his friends 
tried to get him a pension from the Government ; but 
this was definitely refused. An expedient of his own 
.seemed to promise rvell at first. He thought of bi’inging 
out a Popular JHctionary of Ar(s and iS'ownees, a series 
of contributions mostly by his friends, with himself as 
editor ; and among tliose who offered to as.sist him wore 
John, son, EeynolJ.s, Burke, and Hr. Burney. But the 
booksellers wore afraid. The project would involve a 
largo expense ; and they had no high opinion of Gold- 
smith’s busino.s.s liahits. Then ho ollorod to alter The 
Good-uaturud Man for Gainick ; but '({.arrick preferred 
to tro.at with liim for a new comedy, and generously 
tillowed hiui to draw on him for the money in advance. 
This last h Ip (uiablcd him to go to Ba)’tnii for a brief 
lioliday ; but tbo relief was only temporary. On lii.s 
return to Jjoudon oven his ne.'ii'est friends lu'giui.to 
obs(?rvo the change in hi.s manner, Tn the old da,y,s 
Goldsmith liad faced peouniai’y dillicultio.s with a liglit 
heart j but nosv, Ms .health broken, and every avenue 
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of oscnpo apparently closed, he was giving way to despair. 
T-Iis friend Cradock, coming up to town, found (jolrlsniith 
in a. moat despondent condition ; and also hints that 
ilio unhappy author was trying to conceal the true state 
of al'lairs. “ L believe,” says Oradock, “ho died initier- 
ahlo, and that his friends were not entirely awaro of 
, his distims.” ■ ■ 

.z\nd yet it w'as during this closing period of anxiety, 
do.spondency, and gloomy foreboding, that the brilliant 
and humorous lines of Betaliation Were written— that 
last scintillation of the bright and happy genius that 
was soon to be extinguishod for ever. The most varied 
accounts have been given of the origin of this yew 
d' esprit ; and even Garrick’s, which was meant to super- 
sede and correct all others, is self-contradictory. For 
according to this version of the stoi-y, which was found 
among tho Garrick papers, and which is printed in 
Mi\ Uiinuingham’s edition of Goldsmith’s works, the 
whole tiling arose out of Goldsmith and Garrick resolv- 
ing one evening at tho St. James’s Ooffco House to wmite 
eacli other’s epitaph. Garrick's well-knuwu couiilet was 
instantly jiroducod : 

Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angol, but talked like poor Poll.” 

Gold.smibh, according to Garrick, either w'ouldrmt or 
could not retort ,at the moment ; “but wont to W'ork, 
and some wc'cks after produced tho following printed 
jmom, callnd h'ntaUatiim." lint Garriclc him.solf goe.s on 
to siiy, “iriio following poems in manuscript wei-o written 
liy several of the gentlemen on piirpo.se to ])rovoke the 
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Doctor to an answer, which came forth at last wii.h great 
credit to him in lietdluUimb." The most pi'obable 
version of the story, which may bo pieced togot lior from 
various sources, is that at the eofteo lmuso named this 
business of writing comic epitaphs was started some 
evening or other hy the whole company; that GoldMiiuiih 
and Gai'i’ick pitted themselves ag;i,inst each other ; that 
thereafter Goldsmith began as occasion S(‘rvod to write 
similar squibs about his friends, wbicb were shown 
about as they were written ; that thereupon those 
gentlemen, not to be behindhand, composed more 
elaboraio pieces in proof of their wit ; and that, finally. 
Goldsmith resolved to bind these fugitive lines of his 
together in a poem, which he left unfinished, and which, 
under the name of Itetaliation, was published after his 
detith, This hypothetical account . receives some con- 
firmation from the fact that the scheme of the poem and 
its component parts do not lit togotlior well ; tlio inti'O 
duction looks like an aftor-thonght ; and bus not the 
freedom and pungency of a pioco of improvisation. An 
imaginary dinner is described, the guests being GarrioJe, 
Beynolds, Burke, Cumberland, and the rest of them, 
Goldsmith Last of all. More wiuo is called for, until 
the whole of his companions have fallen honoalh tho 
table : : . 

“ Then, witti chaos and blunders oncircUng my lioad, 

Let me ponder, and tell what T think of the cUad." 

This is a somewhat clumsy excuse for inteodiieing /i 
series of epitaphs ; but the epitaphs amply atone for it, 
That on Garrick is especially remarkable as a bit of 
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chiii'aclor-Klfetclnn" ; its shrewd hiuta — all in jiorfpct 
courtesy and good humour — agoing a little nearer to the 
truth than is common in epitaphs of any sort 

“ Hero lies David Clarriolc, describe me wImkmj) ; 

An abridgment o£ all that wuh pleiiHaiit in mail. 

As an actor, confessod withoul; rival to iiluiie ; 

Ah a wit, il- nut first, in the vesry limt line ; 

Yet, ^vitll talents like those, and an CKoellent lieart, 

The man bail liis failings, a dupe to iiis art, 

Like an ill-judging' beauty, his colours he spread, 

And beplastored with rouge his own natural rod. ■ : 

On the stage ho was natural, simple, affecting ; 

’Twas only that, when he was olf, he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of hi.s way, 

He turned and he varied full ten tiuie.s a day ; 

Though secure of our hoiirls, yet coiifomidedly sick 
If they wore not his own by finossing and (riidc ; 
lie cast off his friond.s, n.s a huntsman liispnck. 

For ho knew' when lie pleasod he could whisllo thorn back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, lie swallowed what camo ; 

And tho.pniT. of a dunce, lie mistook it for fimio ; 

Till his I'lilish grown callous, almost to disonsc, 

Who peppered the highest was surest to plotiso. 

Du< let us bo I'andid, and speak out our mind : 

If dunces .'ipplaudod, he paid tiiein in kind, 

YV- ItenrickH, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 

Wliiit a common 'll was yours, while you got and you gavo'. 
How difl Gruli Street re^oelio tlie slimita that yon raised, 
While he wui-B bo-ltosoiused, and you wore bopmisud. 

But peace to his spirit, wlierover it flies, 

To not as an .angel and mix with tlie skies ; 

Tiioiio pwds who owe . their host fame to his skill 
Shall still bo bis Uatterers, go where ho will ; 

Old Shakespeare recei-ve liiin with praise and witli love, ; 
And Beaumonts and Bens bo his Kellys above.” 
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Tlio truth ifs that Goldsmith, tlioiigh ho rvaa ready to 
Mass his “ honest littlo man '’when ho received from 
him sixty pounds in advance for .a comedy not begun, 
iiovcr took quite so kindly to Gairlok us to some of lii.s 
other friends. There is no pretence of discrimination 
at all, for example, in the linos devoted in this poem to 
Ileynolds. All tlio generous outhusiasui of Uoldamith’s 
Irish nature appears hero ; ho will admit of no possible 
rival to this especial friend of his : — 

Here Reynolds is laid, and to toll yon my mind, 

Ho has not left a wiser or better behind.” 

There is a tradition that the epitaph on Eeynolds, 
ending with the unfinished line 

“By flattery unspoiled (, a ” . 

was Goldsmith’s last piece of writing. One would like 
to believe that, in any case. 

Gold-sinith had returned to his Edgw.are lodgings, and 
had, indeed, formed some notion of selling his chambers 
in the Temple, and living in the country for at least ten 
months in the yea.i’, when a .sudden attack of his old 
disorder drove him into town again for medical advice. 
He would appo.ar to have received .some relief; but a 
nervous fever followed ; and on tlio night of tlio 
March, 1774, when ho was but rorty-.six yenrs of age, 
he took to his bed for the last time. At first he ref used 
to regard lii.s illness as serious ; and insisted on dtising 
himself with oertaiu fever-powdoi’S from v.diich he had 
received benefit on previous ocoasioms ; but liy and by 
as his strength gave way, ho submitted to the tulvico of 
tlie physicians who wei’e in attendance on him. Day 
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after clay passed ; his weakness vi-sibiy increasing, 
tliocigli, onrioiTsly onougli, tins symptoms : of fever woi’o 
gricchialiy abating. At length one of the doctorh, re- 
marking to him that his pulse was in greater disorder 
tliaii it should be from the degree of fever, asked him 
if his mind was at ease. “No, it ia not,” aiiRwerod 
riolclsiriith; and those were his last words. Early in 
tlie morning of Monday, April 4, convulsions set in; 
tlies;(i continued for rather moro tliau an hour ; thon tho 
troubled brain and the sick heart found re.yfc for ever. 

When the nows was carried to his friends, Burke, it 
is said, burst into tears, and Reynolds put aside his 
work for the day. But it does not appear that they 
had visited him duiinghis illnes.s ; and neither Johnson^ 
nor Reynolds, nor Burke, nor Garrick followed his body 
to tho grave. It is true, a public funeral was talked of; 
and, among others, Roynold.s, Burke, and Garrick were, 
to have earrio.d the pall ; hut this was abandoned; and 
Goldsmith was privately buried in tho ground of the 
Temple Churoh on the 9th of April, 177'1. Strangely 
eiiougli, too, Johnson seems in have omitted all mention 
of Goldsmith from Ins letter, s to Boswoll, It was not 
until lloKWol] had wi’itton to him, onJuno2-1th, “You 
have said nothing to mo about poor Goldsmith," that 
Jolmson, writing on July 4, an.swered as follows ; — 
“Of poor dear T>r. Goldsmith there is little to he 
told, more than tho papers have unacle public. He died 
of a fever, made, I am afraid, more violent by un- 
easiness of mind. His debte began to be heavy, and all 
his rGKQurco.s wore exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion 
tliat lie owed not less than two thousand pounds. Wag 
ever poet so trusted before 1 " 
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But if the greatest gi’ief at tlie sudden and premidiuve 
death of Goldsmith -woulcT seem to havo heisu shown 
at the inomeut by certain wrotehod evoaturos v.lio wove 
found weeping on the stairs leading to his (diambcrs, it 
must not be supposed that his fine frieudfi oithoi' forgot 
him, or ceased to regard his mornory with a, great 
gentleness and kiuclness. Some two years after, wiion 
a monument -was about to bo erected to Goldsmitli in 
'Westminster Abbey, Johnson consented to write “the 
poor dear Bootor’s epitaph and so anxious Avere the 
members of that famous circle in Avhich Goldsmith 
had figured, that a just tribute should be paid to his 
genius, that they even ventured to send a round-robin 
to the great Cham desiring him to amend his first 
draft. How, perhaps, Ave have less interest in John- 
son’s estimate of Goldsmith’s gonins — though it con- 
tains the famous Nullum qwd tetigit non m'nmit — 
than in the phrases Avhich toll of the honour paid to 
the memory of the dead poet by the love of his com- 
panions and the faithfulness of his friends. It may 
hei'e be added that the precise spot whore Gold.smlth Avas 
buried in the Tcmj)le churchyard is unknOAvn, So li\’ed 
and so died Oliver Goldsmith, 


In the foregoing jiages the writings of Goldsmith 
hiive been given so prominent a place in the history 
of his life that it is unnecessary to take thorn here 
colleotiA’-ely and endeavour to sum up their distinc- 
tive qualities. As much as could bo said within the 
limited S2W.ee has, it is hoped, been said about tlieir 
genuine and tender pathos, that never at any time 
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v('rges oil tlio affoctod or .theatrical ; about tlieii' quaint 
ilclica.to, ilolighlful humour; about that liroaclei' Iminom' 
that is not afraid to provoke the wholesome laughter of 
miinldiul by deoling with common and fauiiliiir wiiy,«, 
and niauTuTs, and men ; about thiit choiconess of diction, 
that lightness Mid grace of toncli, that lend a charm 
even to Goldsmith’s ordinary hack-work. 

Still less , necessary, perhaps, is it to review the facts 
and circuinstiuieoH of Goldsmith’s life ; and to make of 
them an example, a warning, or an accusation. That has 
too often been done. His name has been used to glorify 
a sham Eohemianism-^a Bohomianism that linds it easy 
to live in taverns, but does not find it easy, so far as 
one sees, to write poems like the Deserted Tillage. His 
experiences as an author have been brought forward to 
swell the cry about neglected genius — that is, by ivriters 
who asHuine their genius in ord(?r to prove the neglect, ' 
The misery that occasionally befell him during his way- 
ward career has been made the basis of an aecu.«£ition 
.again.st society, the English constitution, Christianity — 
Heaven laiows what. It is time to have done with all 
this nf)risense. Goldsmith resorted to the hack-work of 
literature when everything else bad failed him ; and lis 
w'.as fairly paid for it. When ho did better work, when 
ho “ struck for honost fame,” the nation gave liim all 
the honour that lio oould have de,sired. "W^ith an assured 
reputation, and with amide means of subsistence,, he 
obtained entrance into the most distinguished socirty,: 
liion in England — he w.aa made the friend of England’s 
greatest in the arts and literature — and could have 
couilned himself to that society exclusively if bo bud 
shoson. Hi.s temperament, no doubt, exposed liiui to 
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suffering ; and the exquisite sensitivouoss of n iiiau of 
genius may demand our sympathy j hut in far greater 
measure is our sympathy demanded for the Ihousaudi-i 
upon thousands of people who, from illness or nervous 
exoitability, suffer from quite as keen a sensitivonoss 
without tlie consolation of tho fame that gotiius brings. 
In plain ti'uth. Goldsmith bimsplf would have laam 
the last to put forward pleas humiliating alike to himself 
and to his calling. Instead of bosoocliing tJio Slate to 
look after authoi’s; instead of imploring society to grant 
them “ recognition instead of saying of himself “ he 
wrote, and paid the penalty ; ” he would frankly have 
admitted that he chose to live his life his own way, and 
therefore paid the penalty. This is not written with 
any desire of upbraiding Goldsmith. He did choose to 
live his own life his own way, and we now have the 
splendid and beautifur results of his work; and the 
world — looking at these with a constant admiration, and 
with a great and lenient love for their author— is nob 
anxious to know what he did with his guineas, or 
whether tho millanan was ever paid. “ ffe had raised 
money and squandered it, by every artifice of acrpiisition 
and folly of expense. But let not ms ituulties jif. 
UFMininEREn : ue was a veey obeat man.” This in 
Johnsou’.s wise summing np ; and with it wo may here 
take leave of gentle Goldsmith. 
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